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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


An interesting union of old and new 
ideas in marine propulsion is pro- 
vided by the British Railways car 
ferry “ Farringford,” with its diesel- 
electric driven paddles. Such a 
combination has been found par- 
ticularly suitable for this kind of 
work. The “Farringford’s” two 
diesel-electric engines are built by 
‘ENGLISH ELectric’, who equip all 
kinds of vessels with main or 
auxiliary power units designed speci- 








fically for marine use. 











The “ Farringford,” with a capacity 
of thirty cars and three hundred 
passengers, ferries between Lyming- 
ton and Yarmouth. She is a 
familiar sight to motorists visiting 
the Isle of Wight and a source of 
happy memories to thousands of 
holiday-makers. 

Wherever electricity can play its 
part, by land, sea or air—in industry 
or the home, it is generated and 
adapted by ‘ ENcLisn Exvectric’ for 
the use of mankind. 











The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.a 
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KOREAN TIGHTROPE 


HEN getting angry with Mr. Dulles, it is necessary 

to remember two facts. The first is that the 

Communists invaded South Korea and have caused 

141,000 American casualties. The second is that, 
at this moment, the Americans regard Communist China as 
at least as great a menace to the security of the United States 
as to that of Soviet Russia. This is half the context in which 
Mr. Dulles must be judged. 

The other half is concerned with the future. What must 
we ultimately hope for in the Far East? The hope must be 
to show China that the friendship of the West is to her own 
enormous advantage. One day, that should not be as 
impossible as it now sounds. It must be assumed that China 
wanted to stop fighting in Korea. She may have wanted this 
in order to attack elsewhere; but it is more probable that she 
wanted it in order to be able to concentrate on the construction 
of her own economy. She cannot construct a healthy economy 
from her own resources. The only external sources of supply 
now freely open to her are inside the Soviet Union. There 
is evidence to suggest that Russia will be neither inclined, nor 
able to afford, to supply the Chinese with even a small part 
of what they require. But in America, in Japan and in the 
British Commonwealth, there are traders and producers who 
would welcome the opportunity to enter the Chinese market. 
In time, and with patience, there is here the prospect of a 
genuine accommodation between Communist China and the 
Western Powers. 

This, then, is the crucial question which must be asked 
about Mr. Dulles: has he, in his concessions to American 
and to South Korean opinion, fatally reduced the time which 
will be available for the West to work towards such an ultimate 


solution 2? On the face of it, his agreement with Mr. Rhee 
would seem to have done so to a dangerous degree. He has 
committed himself to the military support of Mr. Rhee’s 


government and has nearly committed himself to walking out 
of the political conference on Korea if it does not achieve 
unification within ninety days. The unification of Korea is 
not, for the present, a practicable possibility. It remains, 


certainly, the only permanent solution; but the only immediate 
solution is a modus vivendi based roughly on the present 
position, to give the Chinese, the Americans, the North and 
the South Koreans the time in which to make the necessary 
psychological adjustments. Therefore, if Mr. Dulles interprets 
his commitments to Mr. Rhee as Mr. Rhee insists on interes 
preting them, he may not only have made a settlement in 
Korea impossible but a third world war more possible. 

But the facts are that, by the skin of his teeth, Mr. Dulles 
is not committed to walking out of the peace conference unless 
“the conference is being exploited by the Communist 
delegates mainly to infiltrate, propagandise or otherwise 
embarrass the Republic of Korea.” And it must be the prime 
task of British diplomacy to see that the Americans do not 
destroy all possibility of peace by disrupting the peace 
conference, unless there is incontrovertible evidence that the 
Chinese are using the conference to prepare for a further war. 


French Strikes 


“France is not ripe for anarchy,” said M. Laniel hopefully 
as he introduced the economic decrees in which his Government 
had embodied its emergency reforms. Whereupon French 
labour, which nobody had really believed was ripe for anarchy, 
which was, in any case, starting on its congés payés and thus 
on the one period of the year in which it might be expected to 
be quiet, embarked on its best imitation of anarchy since the 
end of the war. The causes go far deeper than the pin-pricks 
which M. Laniel clumsily inflicted. The raising of the 
retirement age for government employees, especially in the 
voluntary form in which it was subsequently presented, was 
not in itself sufficient to paralyse the workers of France from 
the grave-diggers to the coal-miners. When the strikes began 
they were, except for the postal services, intended to be of 
limited duration (twenty-four or forty-eight hours), and they 
were called in the first instance by the non-Communist Force 
Ouvriére. That they should have developed into what is 
virtually a general strike is due to two underlying factors. 
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The first is the struggle for power between the Communist 
(C.G.T.) and the non-Communist (F.O. and C.F.T.C.) unions, 
which has led to the indefinite prolongation of the strikes 
in an effort by the rival unions to retain the initiative. 
The second is the jealousy with which one economic 
section of the French population regards the others, and 
in particular with which the employees of large industrial 
concerns regard the peasants and small traders. Since the 
so-called experiment of the conservative M. Pinay, this 
jealousy has grown to the point where any government of a 
Speman iy right-wing character is automatically suspected 
y organised labour of being its natural enemy. Although it 
included the left-wing M. Faure, M. Laniel’s predominantly 
right-wing government was inevitably suspected of penalising 
the industrial proletariat. The truth is that the fear of Com- 
munism, and the consistent refusal of the Socialists to partici- 
pate in the country’s affairs, have meant that France is being, 
and has for some time been, governed by a coalition which 
is a long way to the right of the country’s true political 
complexion. 


Exit Piccioni 


The failure of Signor Piccioni to form an Italian govern- 
ment was the failure to span an ocean by a suspension bridge. 
Piccioni himself is a right-wing Christian Democrat and he 
was trying to form a government of the Centre. But he 
depended on support from the small Social Democrat party: 
and the Social Democrats are fickle. Signor Saragat, their 
leader, has insisted that any government his party supports 
must lure Nenni’s Socialists away from the Communists with 
whom they have been associated for the last seven years. 
Saragat is convinced that Nenni will divorce himself from the 
Communists if given a profitable chance. If he did, he would 
greatly reduce the Communist danger in Italy. But any Centre 
government which was trying to walk hand in hand with Signor 
Nenni would sooner or later have been forced to abandon 
either its principles or its parliamentary majority. For Signor 
Piccioni, it was sooner rather than later. The Saragat 
Socialists refused to accept his Cabinet, because it included 
the ex-Prime Minister, Signor de Gasperi, at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and because the continuation of de Gasperi’s 
pro-American foreign policy would be too unpalatable for 
any associates of the Italian Communist Party. Thus it would 
seem that any other Christian Democrat who attempts to form 
a government with a stable parliamentary majority will be 
faced with the alternatives of weakening Italy’s position in 
the Atlantic alliance or of abandoning the idea of support 
from the left. 


The Canadian Election 


A Liberal victory in the Canadian election was certain, but 
Mr. St. Laurent could scarcely have expected to return to 
power with his former overwhelming majority reduced by 
ten seats only—and this after fifteen years of Liberal rule. 
It is a result which reflects without distortion the growing 
prosperity, influence and confidence of Canada, and the satis- 
faction of the great majority of Canadians with the party 
whose dominance has coincided with the country’s expansion. 
For the Conservatives, the only possible effective opposition, 
the election has been disastrous. Mr. Drew had no hopes of 
winning, certainly, but he must have imagined, like everyone 
else, that the Conservatives were sure to improve their 
position. So they have—by two seats: an improvement which 
almost wrecks the Conservatives as a national force. The 
victorious Liberals, then, face a weak opposition which has in 
all only half the strength of the Government and in which 
the Conservatives have come within sight of losing their place 
as the only alternative. At the moment, indeed, there is no 
“ alternative party ” in Canadian federal politics, so complete 
is the confidence in the Liberals. The Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation (socialist) has gained some seats in the 
western provinces where it is strong (thanks in one of these, 
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Saskatchewan, to the Liberal Government’s rejection of the 
south Saskatchewan river and irrigation project), and Social 
Credit has gained five seats in Alberta, its stronghold. Such 
gains were to be expected, and the position of these parties 
in the national scene has undergone no significant change. 
Neither has extended its influence. So long as Canada’s 
prosperity is maintained, neither is likely to. The Canadian 
Liberals are secure. 


Home Truths for Engineers 


The thirty-eight organisations which make up the Confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions are asking for 
an increase of fifteen per cent. in the wages of their one and 
a quarter million members. When the Confederation began 
its annual conference at Great Yarmouth earlier in the week, 
the president, Mr. H. G. Brotherton, devoted much of his 
speech to the defence of this claim, which, if granted, would 
mean an additional annual cost of something like £120 million. 
There was no reason, he said, why the claim should seriously 
affect British exports; and by the simple device of dividing 
the gross profits of the industry by the number of employees 
he arrived at the comfortable sum of £4 a week per man, 
proving thereby that the wage claim could easily be met. 
The facts are somewhat different. Forty-one per cent. of 
Britain’s exports are engineering products. But the field is 
more fiercely competitive than at any point since the end of 
the war: America is a formidable rival and Germany grows 
more powerful every month. And now, as the latest issue of 
the Treasury’s Bulletin for Industry shows, a halt has already 
been called to expansion of exports in certain important 
branches of the industry. The total figures show a decline, 
compared with 1952, of three per cent. Price is not the least 
of the factors in this decline; and in spite of Mr. Brotherton’s 
arithmetic it is certain that a wage increase of fifteen per cent. 
would be passed on to the consumer. Failing that, the 
industry would be unable to invest in the machines and tech- 
niques which can enable it to compete with America and 
Germany. The wage claim cannot be met so easily as Mr. 
Brotherton seems to imagine. Harder work alone can create 
the conditions in which the basic wage rate could be sub- 
Stantially increased. 


The Final Test 


The major problem of the fifth Test Match between England 
and Australia is not the form or fitness of Hutton, Harvey, 
Lindwall or Bedser, but the difficulty of accommodating the 
half-million people who want to watch the game in a ground 
which cannot house thirty-thousand in minimum comfort. It 
is doubtful whether any single cricket match has ever aroused 
such wide interest. In 1926, the rubber and “The Ashes” 
also depended on the final match at the Oval. Preliminary 
estimates of the size of the crowds had the effect of keeping 
sO many away that on the first day—a Saturday—the ground 
was never full. In the intervening twenty-seven years the 
British public has become less easily discouraged from 
hopeless queueing. No previous series of Test has been 
quite so even. Either side might have lost or won any of 
the previous four matches, all of which changed their trend 
from day to day, and all of which England saved after 
apparently irretrievable disaster. The extension to six days 
is a reasonable one. The nature of the present wicket at 
the Oval is such that the game could probably be finished 
in four days of good weather. If rain should interrupt play 
as it did at Nottingham, Manchester and Leeds, so that the 
game was left a bare hour short of a decision while the players 
took Friday as a free day, then they would be as frustrated 
as their supporters. Whichever side wins the toss will feel 
that it should win the match. Otherwise, on this level of 
the game where complete consistency is impossible, the form 
of Hutton, Lindwall, Bedser, and possibly Miller, will probably 
decide the result. The would-be ticket-holders are right: 
this is a match which could stand in the history of cricket. 
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NEWS FROM MOSCOW 


VER since Stalin died the Western Powers have been 

waiting for the answer to two questions—one general 

and one particular. In general, does the new Russian 
Government want genuinely peaceful and friendly relations 
with the rest of the world ? In particular, when is it going 
to give some unmistakable sign of good intentions and good 
will by doing one single deed of all those enumerated in 
President Eisenhower’s speech of April 16th as the objective 
tests of Russian policy ? Ten days ago, before the Russian 
reply to the Western invitation to a Four Power meeting of 
Foreign Ministers was delivered and before the Supreme Soviet 
had met in Moscow, it was possible to hope that the crucial 
revealing word was about to be spoken. It has not been 
spoken. There is nothing in either the Note or Mr. Malenkov’s 
address to the Supreme Soviet as plain as Yes or No. It is 
doubtful whether the detailed scrutiny by experts to which 
those statements are now being subjected will produce a plain 
answer. That being so the Western Governments must ask 
another question, and this time they must ask it not of the 
Russians but of themselves. How long are we prepared to 
wait for a clear statement of Russian foreign policy ? 

So far we have waited for five months, and all that we have 
had from Moscow in that time has been a series of indications 
that the new Russian Government would like more time in 
which to shake down and get its policies sorted out. From 
the vague evidence presented by a new and relatively polite 
tone in official pronouncements to the hard evidence presented 
by the arrest of Beria we can gather that the time for a clear 
pronouncement from Moscow is not yet. The great occasions 
of the past week have yielded practically nothing. The invita- 
tion to a Four Power conference yielded an acceptance which, 
in some ways was worse than an outright rejection. 

Mr. Malenkov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet at least has 
a certain superficial clarity. But it gives what appear to be 
some very dusty answers to the West’s hopeful questions. The 
whole concept of a Western alliance is attacked. The insistence 
on discussions aimed at the relief of international tensions 
amounts in effect to a demand that before the Western Powers 
can have close and friendly relations with Russia they must 
cease to have close and friendly relations with each other. 
Mr. Malenkov’s device of addressing certain countries indi- 
vidually—France, Italy, Persia, Turkey—is a relatively new 
technique in Soviet diplomacy, but it is crudely and blatantly 
designed to sow dissension. That is not to say that it will 
not produce some successes for Russian diplomacy—in Persia 
for instance. But it is the very reverse of a friendly gesture 
to the West. As to the much-publicised, and generally over- 
simplified, statement about the hydrogen bomb, it clears up no 
facts but it provides an indication that what might be called 
war-mindedness (if not warmongering) inside the Russian 
Government has not disappeared with the death of Stalin. In 
itself the statement that “ The United States has no monopoly 
in the production of the hydrogen bomb” should not be 
surprising. But it does reveal a state of mind in which it is 
found necessary for spokesmen to match actual threat against 
assumed threat—a potential Russian bomb against General 
Mark Clark’s statement that he personally would be in favour 
of using “ any weapon at the disposal of our country ” in reply 
to a Communist violation of the Korean truce. If that is the 
way Mr. Malenkov thinks, then the chances of good news 
from the Kremlin in the foreseeable future are nil. 

But we are still as far as ever we were from knowing how 
Mr. Malenkov’s mind works. We have still far too little 


evidence to justify us in taking a new line, and in particular 
We can reach no 


a more aggressive line towards Russia. 





definite conclusion about the future of Western policy until 
we have more information about how events in Eastern 
Germany (now undoubtedly working against the Russians) are 
going to turn out. We cannot be finally sure about the right 
way in which to deal with the Kremlin until the men inside it 
have sorted out their mutual relationships into a stable pattern. 
We can say that, for the moment, nothing should be done to 
prejudice Dr. Adenauer’s chances at the forthcoming elections 
in West Germany. Those chances might well be damaged if 
the West embarked at this moment on a fruitless discussion 
about the possible agenda for a problematic meeting of Foreign 
Ministers. From that nothing but harm would ensue. But 
determination not to fall into this trap—the trap in which the 
Western representatives struggled for months at the wearisome 
talks at the Palais Rose in Paris in the summer of 1951—does 
not in itself remove the more fundamental dilemma. We can, 
it is true, refuse to get ourselves into new difficulties in the 
attempt to wrest a plain statement of policy from Mr. Malenkov; 
but, at the same time, we cannot afford to mark time indefinitely 
while we wait for that answer to come through. If, as is 
perfectly possible, Mr. Malenkov is playing for time, so that, 
in due course, when the new Government has gathered 
sufficient strength, it may adopt a foreign policy as instransigent 
as that pursued under Stalin, then the Western Powers would 
be very ill-advised indeed to make him a present of the time 
he is seeking. 

Yet still there are arguments for a little more patience. 
The emphasis which Mr. Malenkov, in his speech to the 
Supreme Soviet, gave to new measures to increase the supply 
of consumer goods to the Russian people, was in essence a 
peaceful emphasis. Resources are limited, and resources 
devoted to consumer goods cannot be used for the production 
of arms. The outside world is not, of course, in a position to 
know whether the total Soviet productive power has reached a 
level at which it may support both increased civil production 
and increased arms production but, at any level, the more 
there is of one the less of the other. Then again, in a quite 
different sphere, the West may possibly be well advised to 
wait a little longer for new evidence of the state of Russo- 
Chinese relations. This also is one of the great mysteries. 
But it is just possible that the moves made in connection with 
a Korean settlement may throw some light on it. The 
assumption that Peking and Moscow are hand in glove in this 
matter has never been confirmed; but on the other hand the 
assumption that they are at odds about it has never been 
safe. Russian and Chinese Communists could disagree about 
a lot of things and still agree to present a united front to the 
Western Powers. The arrangements for a political conference 
on the Korean question can hardly fail to reveal something 
about the lie of the land between Peking and Moscow. It 
is probably worth waiting for. 

A decision to wait and see would, in any case, be partly 
justified in that the Western Powers are not at one about 
a number of crucial questions—the Korean settlement, Far 
Eastern affairs generally, and the nature of any future 
discussions with Russia. We could, in fact, ourselves make 
use of time for further co-ordination of policy. And 
impatience is always likely to issue in mistakes—particularly 
in the field of diplomacy. 

So, after much delicate balancing, the scale comes down on 
the side of patience. We must wait a little longer in the hope 
that the Russian Government may give a clear answer to the 
questions which are being asked in the West. But there is 
no reason why we should wait passively. If in fact Mr. 
Malenkov intends to return to Stalinism in his relations with 
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the West, then the West itself must return to counter-Stalinism. 

a policy which, on the whole, has paid reasonable dividends. 
Genuine peace would be better, but it would be foolish to 
think that the West, at the time when Stalin died, had been the 
loser in the cold war which he began. Firmness has paid in 
Europe as well as in Korea. But for some time now, and 
markedly in the last five months, most of the service to the 
aims of NATO has been lip-service. At every international 
conference—at the recent Washington meeting of Foreign 
Ministers for example—statements have been made to the 
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effect that NATO and the various West European organisations 
must be kept in good repair. But the steps to keep them jn 
good repair are being taken hesitantly. The hope that they 
may not be necessary is there all the time. But so is the 
possibility that they may be essential—that with the Malenkoy 
Government as with the Stalin Government we may not be 
able to get sense or reason out of the Russians without them, 
It is possible to wait a little longer for a genuine and credible 
peaceful gesture from Moscow—perhaps till the end of the 
year. But not longer. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


departments of Languedoc last week seems to have been 

enjoyed by all. As a protest against the French Govern- 
ment’s refusal to buy their surplus stock, wine-growers barri- 
caded the roads, initially perhaps in wild indignation but latterly, 
owing to the barricades being made of wine barrels, in a spirit 
of cordiality. This cordiality, though tempered with resolution 
—none save the sick and those tending the sick were allowed 
to pass—took the form of offering frustrated travellers glasses 
of wine from broached barricades, and though for many square 
miles traffic was at a standstill the police, drafted quickly 
into the area, were not able to find anyone to clash with. 
Liberté there was none, but Fraternité and Marseillan 
abounded. In this country there is an annual recurrence of 
wails from farmers, fruit growers and market gardeners who 
cannot find a profitable market for their surplus goods, but 
it is sincerely to be hoped that they will confine their protests 
to paper. To encounter a block across the Evesham-Gloucester 
road and be rewarded, after hours of patient waiting, with a 
bag of plums would arouse no feeling of conviviality in the 
British breast. 


"[& modest Bacchanalia held in the four wine-growing 


Peronitis 

The model for the memorial to Eva Perén which is to be 
raised in the heart of Buenos Aires has just been shown to 
the public. Designed on lines suggested by the deceased, the 
monument proves that whatever other virtues she possessed 
humility was not numbered among them. The base, in which 
Sefiora Perén’s pure silver tomb will reside, is 250 feet high 
and crowned with a magnificent statue of an Argentine 
worker, some 195 feet tall, in fact the largest statue in the 
world. In this country the statues erected in memory of our 
heroes and heroines are plentiful but, owing perhaps to their 
not being designed by the people involved, small. It is true 
that their supporting columns are liable to soar, but the figures 
upon these are modestly proportioned, usually indeed 
unidentifiable from the ground. There was once a scheme to 
erect a giant statue of Sir Winston Churchill on the cliffs of 
Dover, his cigar to be lighted on stormy nights to lead the 
Calais packet into harbour, but this, as is obvious, came to 
nothing. My belief is that although we dutifully commemorate 
our V.L.P.’s in bronze, because it seems the right thing to do, 
our hearts are not really in it: as a nation we do not appreciate 
sculpture as an art form. Save for a few admirers of Jagger’s 
Royal Artillery Memorial and Le Sueur’s Charles I, I have 
never met an Englishman who liked a statue of anyone 
erected anywhere. His secret idea for the perfect memorial 
is a 445 feet high cricket pavilion. 


Fishing Story 

Presumably if a man saw an advertisement for a “ polished 
dural screwed tapered butt cap, holders, and collar, bored 
corks, porcelain butt and tip rings, rubber button, cement 
and whipping silk” ‘he would at once know he was being 
given the opportunity to make his own fishing rod. A woman, 
or at any rate an Englishwoman, would come to no such 
conclusion for, unlike her Continental sisters, she seems to 
have no piscatorial ambitions. True, the Queen and the Queen 


Mother are keen salmon fishers, and other ladies can often 
be seen casting a fly as they stand, waist high on greasy 
cannon-balls in Scottish waters, but it is rare here to meet 
a woman dabbling a worm-baited line in a pond, one eye 
on the float and the other on her knitting. At Lac d’Annecy, 
whence I have recently returned, fisherwomen abound. Of 
every age and size they fish all day, some of them in- 
congruously dressed for a Presidential garden party, and if 
they never catch more than half a dozen sprat-sized fish yet 
the rising moon finds them still at it. It must be supposed 
these trophies of the chase are eaten in a friture and that it 
is the Frenchwoman’s innate thriftiness which binds her so 
long to her camp stool, a thriftiness not shared by the English 
housekeeper, an artist at culinary waste. All the same, in 
contrast to the cloth-capped sportsman of our river banks 
the French lady, however commendable her motives, looks, 
strangely enough, faintly improper. 


Spectral Housekeepers 


That Brighton is the most haunted town in Sussex is 
asserted by a feature writer in Destiny, a magazine which 
covers all occult subjects including the Prince Regent. It 
seems this famous holiday resort is rife with ghosts, and con- 
sidering the town’s traditional connection with romance this 
should not, perhaps, surprise as much as it does. More 
surprising though than any malevolent entity haunting the 
Lanes are, to my mind, the poltergeists which take over the 
homes of those on holiday. One expects on one’s return to 
find, along with a carpet of bills spread in buff pleats across the 
hall floor, a certain amount of decay, but in default of super- 
natural tampering there seems no plausible reason why, in the 
space of two weeks, large bits of the furniture should have 
fallen off. It is just possible that the somewhat desultory 
passing of a duster over inanimate objects has a bracing effect 
or that the human eye possesses esoteric powers for holding 
pictures to their walls, so that when these are removed every- 
thing goes, to an inconceivable degree, to pot. Yet when the 
returned traveller is confronted with legless chairs, heeled over 
lamps and burst cisterns he cannot help feeling that here, 
surely, is a field for psychical research. 


Unwilling 
Queen Mary’s Will, on which the Press has been speculating 
recently, makes me wonder whether there is any good reason, 
other than that it is pleasant to pry into other people’s affairs, 
why the Wills and Bequests of the illustrious dead should 
be made public. During a man’s lifetime it is considered ill- 
mannered to say the least of it to be inquisitive about his bank 
balance. Both his finances and his love affairs, though food 
for conjecture, are considered to be his own business, Many 
families are caused embarrassment by the publication of 
bequests of an unexpected or unorthodox kind. We all have 
our lapses, but it seems unfair that these should be revealed 
when we are no longer around to take the blame. I do not 
know how the Press acquire information regarding Wills, 
but that the bereaved families concerned are asked permission 
to print it I cannot believe. 
GLAUX 
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Two Views of China 
By ROBERT TOWNELEY Washington. 


ITH all the media of communication between United 

States from Europe, it is remarkable and frightening 

that neither side should have begun to make any 
serious effort to understand the other’s point of view on the 
crucial question of China. With classic myopia, the British 
interpret the American attitude as a mixture of vengeful 
belligerency against Mao and obstinate sentimentality towards 
Chiang, while the Americans, with equal disregard for reality, 
interpret the British policy as a compound of commercial 
greed in Hongkong and softness towards Communism in 
London. The historical, geographical, strategic and even 
psychological reasons that make Americans and British, each 
equally patriotic and loyal to the common cause, reach pro- 
foundly different conclusions on policy in the Far East are 
almost universally ignored on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The reason for this is not hard to find. In each case a 
vocal political minority—in America the right-wing Republicans 
and in England the left-wing Socialists—has succeeded in so 
mixing up the genuine controversy over China with a lot of 
partisan, political side-issues, that the realities of our two 
attitudes towards China’s place in the world are lost in the 
entirely irrelevant haze of mutual ideological hostility and 
abuse thrown across the Atlantic against each other by Senator 
McCarthy and Mr. Bevan. It is highly unfortunate that 
America should regard Mr. Bevan as the architect of Britain’s 
China policy, whereas in fact it springs from the inevitable 
marriage of convenience between British geography and British 
security. ° It is equally unfortunate that the British people 
should regard Senator McCarthy as the fearful author of 
America’s China policy, when it really springs very largely 
from hard strategic necessity and equally binding, if intangible, 
historical ties. 

These impressions lend a virulence to the genuine disagree- 
ments on China policy, which not only make it more 
difficult than it is already to bring our two policies more 
into line, but also threaten to exacerbate basic unity in the 
other main features of the alliance. To disarm their extremist 
political elements, both the American and the British Govern- 
ments have recently shown a tendency to deny that any major 
differences divide American and British Far Eastern policy, 
and have put out anodyne statements referring to minor 
differences of timing. etc. This tendency would seem 
dangerous, as in public diplomacy deceit eventually spells 
disillusion and public disillusion cannot be localised. If events 
in the Far East should shortly demonstrate in black and white 
that major differencés of policy exist between the United States 
and Britain not only in theory but in actual practice—and 
the forthcoming political conference on Korea may do pre- 
cisely this—while at the same time their leaders are pretending 
that such differences do not really exist, the American and 
British peoples will begin to distrust all the other protestations 
of unity which, apart from the Far East, are as genuine and 
solid as the Liberty Bell or the British Oak. 

The basic difference between United States and British policy 
in the Far East can be summed up, as Mr. G. F. Hudson, 
a Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, has recently pointed out in 
a remarkable article in the current issue of the American 
quarterly Foreign Affairs, in a study of the reasons for the 
European emphasis on the adjective “ Far” when they talk 
about East Asia as the Far East. To Europe, East Asia is 
very far east indeed, and in terms of strategic thinking comes 
a poor third, lagging thousands of miles behind Europe and 
the Mediterranean, and then the Middle East and the Indian 
Ocean. For America, the Pacific is not wide enough to 
make East Asia seem very far away. Hawaii, Alaska and its 
virtual sovereignty over the Philippines and Japan have 
brought the United States deep into Asia. British policy all 
through this century has of necessity demonstrated that when 
a choice must be made, our Far Eastern desires must be sacri- 
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ficed so that our European and Middle East vital interests 
can properly be safeguarded. For that reason we have again 
and again adamantly refused any major involvements in the 
Far East, even when such a course, as has been the case over 
Communist China, has led to serious loss of commercial gain 
and national prestige. Rather than risk the outbreak of war 
with China, draining troops and resources from the heart- 
land of Europe, the British would be prepared to make—and 
indeed have made—very sizeable concessions and sacrifices, 
as to do otherwise would require diversion of British power 
from areas which are more vital. 

For the United States however the strategic position is quite 
different. For them Russian aggression would menace their 
security from the North Pacific as well as through Europe; 
Russian submarines would infest the Pacific as well as the 
Atlantic, and from Kamchatka on the Aleutians large-size 
aircraft could be directed against Seattle and Hawaii. In 
addition the possibility of a Russian invasion of Japan cannot 
be ruled out. The United States has inevitably, in view of 
the likely pattern of a further world war, developed a system 
of defence which runs from Alaska, through the Aleutians, 
Japan and Okinawa to the Philippines. To the Pentagon the 
integrity of this line takes an equal priority in their planning 
to the defensive arrangements that take their shape from the 
purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. The 
idea therefore of resigning the mainland of China, which with 
hostile Russia itself, looms like an aggressive giant over this 
backdoor Pacific defence line to the United States mainland 
itself, to the permanent dominion of a hostile Communist 
régime, seems as terrible and unacceptable an eventuality 
to the American people as the occupation of the Channel 
ports by the Communists would be to the British 
people . The long and the short of the question is that 
whereas for Britain the Far East is in the last resort 
expendable, for the United States it is not. Britain, there- 
fore, is prepared to gamble on Mao Tse-tung and to rely on 
the years weaning him from the Kremlin. The United States 
refuses to take the risk. A country never gambles about its 
vital interests; only about its marginal and secondary interests. 
Otherwise Britain would already have gambled on General 
Neguib’s good faith on the Suez Canal base, which, incidentally, 
the United States, taking the same “ flexible” line we urge 
upon them in the Far East, considers we would be wise to do. 

American policy towards China, however, is not only made 
up of strategic interests. The years before the Communist 
revolution developed peculiarly close emotional links between 
the two countries. Unlike any other great power, the United 
States never leased or annexed any territory from China, and 
instead strongly upheld the principle of complete Chinese 
independence of foreign influence. The Japanese attack at 
Pearl Harbour was largely the result of the United States 
refusing to accept the Japanese conquest of China—a refusal 
that seemed as much flying in the face of reality then as does 
their similar attitude to the Communists now. After defeating 
Japan, the United States continued their close concern in 
Chinese affairs by undertaking responsibility for bringing the 
civil war to an end. Whereas, throughout this period, British 
interest in China has been on the wane—our concern, for 
example, in the defeat of Japan was largely because of the 
Japanese menace to India, not to China—the United States 
were steadily building up what was to become by the end of 
the Japanese war, almost “an emotional fixation, a sense of 
responsibility, and a sentimental attachment towards China,” 
to use Mr. Hudson’s phrases, which is only comparable to the 
British attitude towards India before the withdrawal of the 
British Raj. Before expressing exasperation with how 
American opinion reacts to proposals to recognise Red China, 
it is wise to ask ourselves the question how we would have 
reacted if, just as we were withdrawing from India, the Com- 
munist party had begun a struggle for power, which after a 
long civil war, in which we had supported Mr. Nehru tooth 
and nail, the Communists succeeded in winning, leaving the 
defeated Nehru faction isolated, say, in Hyderabad, but still 
maintaining the spirit and determination to return to Delhi. 
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Would the British people and Government have agreed to 
recognise Comrade X in Delhi or would they continue to hope 
and work towards the restoration of Mr. Nehru, as the 
American people and Government continue to work and hope 
for the restoration of Chiang Kai Shek ? 

It cannot be overlooked that the British policy towards 
China springs from a gradual decline in British interest in 
the Far East in recent years, while the American attitude 
springs from precisely the opposite process. Inevitably, there- 
fore, our policies differ fundamentally. 

The great question is not which policy towards China today 
is right. Each is right within the context of its own vital 
interests. The question is how we can so align our separate 
Far Eastern policies that our joint concern for the unity of 
the Atlantic Alliance should not be endangered. But unless 
we start the search with a prior understanding of how the 
situation appears in the United States, and discard the facile 
view that the American China policy is only a compound of 
China Lobby propaganda and Bourbon-like obduracy, we will 
not only fail to achieve any joint Far Eastern compromise with 
America, but, more important, we will jeopardise the very real 
unity we have already in our European system of alliance. 


Changes in Kashmir 
By RAJA HUTHEESING 


The following article was sent from Bombay on August 
4th. It was therefore written five days before the coup d'état 
in Kashmir. As it attempts an analysis, from the Indian point 
of view, of the factors which led to the rift between Mr. 
Nehru and Shaikh Abdulla and to the rivalry between Shaikh 
Abdulla and the new Prime Minister of Kashmir, Bakshi 
Gulam Mohommed, it is published in the form in which it 
arrived at the Spectator office. 


HE avowed principles of India’s policy are being tested 
in Kashmir. Preparedness to accept the will of the 
people of Kashmir, peaceful understanding with 

Pakistan, and a firm will to defend the country against any 
aggression—these were India’s declared intentions. But, having 
waited on events, India now finds them difficult to carry out. 
Local conflicts aided by international intrigues have helped to 
confound and confuse Mr. Nehru. 

India claimed that the Indian armies were present in Kashmir 
only at the specific invitation of the people of Kashmir. 
India also claimed that Kashmir was an Indian territory since 
accession, and therefore that it was India’s bounden duty to 
defend Kashmir against Pakistan aggression. And yet, if 
the people of Kashmir so decided by a‘plebiscite, India would 
withdraw and let Kashmir choose her association. Pakistan, 
on the other hand, denied that her armies had invaded Kashmir 
in the first instance, and later claimed that Kashmir was a 
Muslim territory and a part of Pakistan. There was no pros- 
pect of an understanding between the two countries on what 
a free plebiscite implied. External influences made the differ- 
ences insurmountable. 

Meanwhile, apart from the territory occupied by Pakistani 
troops, the integration of Kashmir with India went apace. The 
treaty of accession transferred defence, foreign affairs and 
communications to the Indian Union. The Kashmir Consti- 
tuent Assembly made this transfer part of the new constitu- 
tion of Kashmir. India gave representation to the State in 
the Parliament at New Delhi. Later in 1951, a further step 
was taken under the Delhi Pact to integrate the finances of 
the two countries and provide for the jurisdiction of the 
Indian Supreme Court in Kashmir and for common citizen- 
ship. Because of certain administrative requirements, the full 
implementation of the Delhi Pact has been delayed, except, 
however, the immediate acceptance of the Indian flag and 
citizenship. The delay provided an opportunity for communal 
elements in Jammu to demand a complete merger of the 
State. No doubt the Hindus had some genuine grievances in 
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Jammu, but the campaign, which was led by the late Dr 
Shyama Prasad Mookerji and the Praja Parishad, only provided 
an occasion for Mr. Shaikh Abdulla to put forward his new 
demands. 

During the last two years Shaikh Abdulla’s leadership of 
the National Conference and the chief ministership of Kashmir 
has met with a growing opposition from his own ranks, 
Charges of nepotism and corruption have undermined his 
prestige, while the deputy Prime Minister, Bakshi Gulam 
Mohommed, has been slowly gaining ground. Bakshi is an 


_ardent nationalist, and the trimmings of office have not 


spoiled him. His home is open to every Kashmiri to bring 
his hardships and complaints to his notice, and he sees that 
these are removed and justice done. The struggle for leader- 
ship has led the Shaikh to seek fresh support in the name of 
Islam and thus rouse the communal fury which he had once 
tried to avoid. 


In recent public speeches, Shaikh Abdulla appealed to the 
people of Kashmir to rally around him for the defence of 
Islam. He talked of the independence of Kashmir ahd hinted 
at a demand that India should withdraw her troops from 
Kashmir. Under this inspiration the Muslim Conference, 
which was wound up on the invasion of Kashmir by. Pakistan, 
has once again been revived. But for the present the majority 
in the National Conference is against the Shaikh. The National 
Conference is loyal to the principle of a secular state and 
stands by the accession to India as a final objective. 

The stragetic importance of Kashmir makes other powers 
apart from the parties immediately concerned interested in the 
future of Kashmir. At the United Nations, Russia supported 
the theory of an independent Kashmir in the hope that the 
Communist influence which then surrounded Shaikh Abdulla 
would prove useful to Soviet Russia. For different reasons, 
because they suspect India’s policy of neutrality and independ- 
ence of the West, the Western Powers are themselves inclined 
to favour the idea of Kashmir as an independent State. But 
an independent Kashmir is an impossibility. It has been 
suggested that the territory’s independence could be jointly 
guaranteed by India and Pakistan. But Kashmir is inaccess- 
ible from the Indian side for four months of the year. Any 


guarantees, therefore, would only impose a great obligation, 
Kashmir 


on India which she would not be able to carry out. 
must therefore rely on the goodwill of Pakistan if she seeks 
her independence. Obviously, this is not what the Shaikh 
hopes for or desires. There is, therefore, no third solution. 
Any solution can only be based on the accession of Kashmir 
either to India or to Pakistan. The Shaikh knows this, and 
his present campaign is therefore directed more to retaining 
his leadership and to striking a better bargain with India 
than to the realisation of independence and the defence of 
Islam. 

Mr. Nehru has long kept silence on the Kashmir issue. His 
repeated invitations to Shaikh Abdulla to come to Delhi and 
discuss the future of Kashmir have been rejected by the Shaikh 
on one pretext or another. Mr. Nehru admitted the other 
day: “I am slightly confused myself,” but he asserts that the 
policy of his Government continues to be the same; that ts: 
“ We consider that Jammu and Kashmir require special treat- 
ment, although they are a part of our territory and the Union 
of India.” On another occasion, at the Agra Session 0 the 
Indian National Congress Committee, he said: “ The Kashmir 
question is not one of guns and swords, but one of hearts 
and minds of the people of Kashmir. India cannot rule 
Kashmir by force. India is there because she was invited by 
the people of Kashmir.” But it is difficult to see how the 
idea of accession and integration on the one hand and the 
idea of a State which is a “ special State” on the other, can 
be reconciled in practice. Mr. Nehru knows that Indian blood 
has been shed so that Kashmir may remain in the Indian 
Union. 

The possibilities of a peaceful solution of the Ka amir 
question with Pakistan are remote. A plebiscite in waich 
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Kashmir would decide her own future must be ruled out as 
there will be no agreement as to what is a free plebiscite. 
The attempts of the United Nations in this direction have 
clearly shown the futility of working for such a solution. It 
is possible that Pakistan may accept the partition of the State 
on the basis of the present frontiers with the Valley remaining 
an independent area, but such an agreement would imply the 
acceptance of the principles of communal partition of India 
and strike at the very root of the concept of a secular state. 
India would prefer the maintenance of the status quo, for 
gradually the economic and political necessities will lead to 
more and more integration of Kashmir with India. But, 
though that may be the solution which public opinion in India 
may desire, it does not look like a solution which the conflict 
within Kashmir, as it is now shaping, will permit. It is 
therefore not surprising that Mr. Nehru, on his return to Delhi 
after his talks with the Prime Minister of Pakistan, said: “ It 
js no good my saying that we are nearer solution.” Mr. 
Mohommed Ali held the same view, and ominously hinted that 
the solution of all other outstanding problems between India 
and Pakistan must depend upon the solution of the Kashmir 
jssue. And in the midst of the conflict between India and 
Pakistan, Shaikh Abdulla’s ambitions have joined the issue to 
make a triangle in which there is disagreement on all the 
three sides. 


Campden Hill 
By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY* 


HIS summer’s unobtrusive opening of the famous groves 

and walks of Holland House as a new London park 

may recall to mind Macaulay’s prophecy on the future 
of a house and garden which he, in Common with many of the 
most cultivated and distinguished persons of that generation, 
frankly regarded as sacrosanct. To re-read his prophecy is 
to realise once again how very unpredictable everything is, 
particularly everything to do with the growth of a city, and 
most particularly perhaps anything to do with the growth of 
London. Declaring that this “ wonderful . ancient and 
gigantic” city was expanding “as fast as a young town of 
logwood by a water-privilege in Michigan,” Macaulay opined 
that in a few years’ time it would soon have displaced “ those 
turrets and gardens which are associated with so much that 
is interesting and noble, with the courtly magnificence of Rich, 
with the loves of Ormond, with the counsels of Cromwell, 
with the death of Addison.” A few old men, last survivors 
of their generation, would “in vain seek amidst new streets, 
and squares, and railway stations, for the site of that dwelling 
which was in their youth the favourite resort of wits and 
beauties, of painters and poets, of scholars, philosophers and 
statesmen.” 

More than a century has passed. Although itself a sad, 
war-scorched shell, Holland House still stands in its own 
grounds, and the paths and policies along which all that was 
most brilliant in the European world of the third Lord Holland’s 
day would wander talking still exist and are now likely to be 
preserved for as long as London and Londoners survive. But 
how astounded would Macaulay and his friends have been to 
learn that, while a country house and estate full in the path of 
suburban development have been spared, almost all the great 
private palaces which constituted the splendour of their London 
have gone—Lansdowne House, Norfolk House, Chesterfield 
House, Dorchester House, to name but a few. And we have 
only to think of the destruction of Berkeley Square to feel 
assured that future generations of Londoners will not readily 
forgive the landlords and speculators of the period between the 
two world wars, who have indeed earned for themselves a 





*Mr. Pope-Hennessy, a former Literary Editor of the “ Spectator,” is 
an authority on London. His book “London Fabric” was awarded 
the Hawthornden Prize in 1939. This article is the first of a series 
in which he proposes to re-explore the by-ways of post-war London. 
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name for vandalism and greed probably unparalleled in the 
history of any capital city in Europe. It might be no exag- 
geration to say that more buildings of historical and archi- 
tectural interest were destroyed in London by sale and demo- 
lition in those two selfish and careless decades than were 
afterwards lost in the Nazi bombardments. All this should 
make us doubly grateful for the preservation of Holland Park. 

Living near the northern end of Holland Walk and 
frequently using that shady countrified lane which leads one 
uphill between mossy palings to the Duchess of Bedford’s Walk 
and then down into Kensington High Street, I have often 
wondered at how basically unchanged is this corner of London 
from what it must have been a hundred years ago. Were 
Macaulay to return to the spacious library, green lawns 
“worthy of the country house of a Lord Lieutenant,” the 
laurels, hawthorns, lilac and laburnum bowers and standard 
rose-trees of Holly Lodge, the villa in which he spent the last 
three years of his life, he would find no difficulty in getting 
his bearings in the neighbourhood. Holly Lodge, described 
by G. O. Trevelyan as occupying “the most secluded corner 
of the little labyrinth of by-roads which, bounded to the east 
by Palace Gardens and to the west by Holland House, 
constitute the district known by the name of Campden Hill,” 
is now an adjunct of the University of London, but by and 
large the houses that remain on Campden Hill are still used 
as settings for the sort of life—civilised, comfortable, middle- 
class—for which they were designed. In a London which 
the last fifty years have turned topsy-turvy this is somehow 
satisfying: while Mayfair is commercialised, Bloomsbury a 
mass of lodging-houses, the Nash Terraces in Regent’s Park 
perverted into use as Government offices, Hampstead a 
foreign colony and Wren churches lunch-hour concert-halls, 
it is restful to know that a few terraces on an airy hilltop in 
North Kensington are still permitted to perform their quiet 
and proper functions. Airy and salubrious even in this muggy 
summer’s leaden-headed weather, Campden Hill, with its 
profusion of clematis and bright fiowering shrubs, its ivy- 
wreathed porches and neatly painted front doors, has never 
quite lost the air of being a calm and self-sufficient village. 

That modern London is virtually nothing but a coagulation 
of country villages is a fact so obvious as to be often over- 
looked. Yet if you keep it in mind, you will find proof of it 
wherever you go. It is not only in the quiet culs-de-sac of 
Campden Hill, or in the more publicised areas such as 
Shepherd Market and Farm Street that you stumble upon 
reminders of this fact. Bulmer Terrace, a row of tiny country 
cottages (with hollyhocks in their front gardens and a paved 
walk) which lurk behind the Woolworths in Notting Hill Gate, 
forms one such fragment of old rural life isolated in a region 
not otherwise noted for its freshness, while at Wandsworth, 
where the sluggish river Wandle looks as dirty as a back canal 
in Venice, there is a paved market, and several other traces of 
earlier, happier days. For those of us who are forced by 
circumstances to spend the summer in London it is neither 
unrewarding nor unamusing as an idle Saturday or Sunday 
pastime to set off, almost as archaeologists, in search of such 
relics, choosing some specific London area that we do not 
know—Hoxton, maybe, or Camden Town, or Catford, or 
Tulse Hill—and see what we may discover. One finds 
unsuspected beauties—the churchyard, feathery with sheep’s 
parsley, near Lamb’s cottage at Edmonton, for instance— 
and learns strange facts such as that Tooting Bec was once a 
property of the monks of the great Norman monastery of Le 
Bec Hellouin. 

Walking, as I often do, about “the little labyrinth of by- 
roads” that constitute the limited area of Campden Hill, I 
have sometimes speculated upon the reasons for its highly 
individualised atmosphere. A part of the Royal Borough, it 
seems to have little in common either with the emporium- 
world of Kensington High Street or with Notting Hill Gate, 
that centre of petrol fumes, sordid milk-bars, predatory figures 
on street corners and memories of crime—all that now 
remains of the fine old manor of Knutting-barnes which 
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Lysons tells us was once more valuable than the whole manor 
of Kensington put together. Standing between Nottingham 
House (afterwards transformed by Wren into Kensington 
Palace) and Holland House, the hilltop took its own name 
from a third important country house—that built upon it in 
1612 by Sir Baptist Hicks, and called after his country proper- 
ties at Chipping Campden and Broad Campden. Campden 
House, which later acquired fame from the residence there 
of Queen Anne’s child, the Duke of Gloucester (whose name 
is preserved in Gloucester Walk), remained untouched until 
1862, when, according to Augustus Hare, it was extensively 
renovated, only to be later burned and then again rebuilt. It 
is now long since demolished while Littke Campden House, 
also connected with Queen Anne, which was apparently still 
standing in Hornton Street twenty years ago, has also 
disappeared. But the chief glory of Campden Hill today is 
another country house, standing in a large garden at one end 
of Aubrey Walk, near the reservoir. This is Aubrey House, 
well-known as the haunt of Whistler, and still inhabited by 
the ladies whom as girls he loved to paint. Aubrey House, 
which contains an interesting collection of pictures and 
furniture, was opened to the public for a week earlier in the 
summer, and as one stood looking out through the french 
windows into the sunny peaceful garden it was impossible to 
realise that London lay all around one, and that the year was 
1953. More even than most great cities London seems full 
of anomalies. Campden Hill is one ofthese. 


One-Idea Men 
By A DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 


HE foreigner who is ill-informed on Irish affairs—and 

it is a grievance of the Irish that there seem to be so 

many of them—is apt to take it that the IRA is a 
branch of an industrial cartel. If he has seen Sir Carol Reed’s 
film, Odd Man Out, he may know that the letters stand for 
the Irish Republican Army: if he is a Latinist, or just hap- 
pens to recall a few of the tags that were beaten into him, 
he may note the coincidence that they also spell out the Latin 
word for anger. Whether or not he knows what they 
mean, the chances are that he has no idea what the IRA 
stands for now or represented in the past. Is it a guild of 
bank-robbers, an Irish mafia, a caucus of romantic anarchists ? 

If the foreigner is an Englishman of a certain age, he will 
remember the campaign which overlapped the beginning of 
the war, when bombs were deposited in suitcases at railway 
stations, posted in letter-boxes, or lobbed into telephone kiosks. 
He will regard the IRA merely as an expression of bad taste, 
an eruption of Irish exuberance that went a bit too far. In 
so far as it is a secret society, indissolubly wedded to what 
those outside the organisation regard as illegal activities, cool, 
clear information is hard to come by—even in the whispering 
gallery of Dublin. 

The political history of the movement is fantastically compli- 
cated. To the ordinary, non-political Irishman—who exists 
in larger numbers than the myth suggests—it is the organisa- 
tion that wants to put the gun back into politics. The recent 
arrest in England of a group of men with Irish names, who 
were driving a van-load of arms and ammunition when they 
were stopped by the police, has given rise to some speculation 
about the present state and policy of the IRA. There have 
been rumours of the establishment of a headquarters in 
England to organise a traffic in illegal arms to Ireland; and 
the police of both countries are undoubtedly on the alert. 

Since the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1922 the IRA has been 
the movement of the irreconcilables. Its members rejected 
what they took to be a contemptible compromise. The revo- 


lution, they felt, had been betrayed by its leaders, who were 
satisfied with less than an all-Ireland republic; and although 
the politicians protested that such was their own aim, the 
IRA refused to believe that it could be achieved by constitu- 
tional means. 


It has held consistently to the axiom that a 
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thirty-two-count y republic can be realised only by force of 
arms. Organised as a single army, with headquarters in the 
North and the South, complete with chiefs-of-staff and brigade 
commanders, it began its sporadic campaign against the estab- 
lished law and order. Policemen were shot; arms dumps were 
raided; recruits were drilled at dawn in the hill-country; and 
slogans—*“ Burn everything English except their coal ! ”"— 
were minted and publicised. Its existence, let alone its 
activities, were unsettling in a country which had just emerged 
from the fires of revolution and the hell of civil war. 

Mr. Cosgrave’s Cumann na nGaedheal Government (from 
which the Fine Gael Party is directly descended) was forced 
eventually to pass the Public Safety Act, establishing trial 
before a Military Tribunal of those accused of activities on 
behalf of the IRA. The ordinary courts were hamstrung by 
intimidation of witnesses and jurors, who were understandably 
reluctant to leave themselves open to savage reprisals. The 
Act was criticised severely by Mr. de Valera, then in 
Opposition. While he never approved of the methods of the 
IRA, he pointed out that its declared aim was common to 
all those who had supported the Rising. But when he himself 
came into power in the early 1930s, released the IRA men 
from jail, and repealed the Public Safety Act, he too ran 
into rough water. The IRA was not mollified by his leniency 
and idealistic sympathy; aud he soon perceived that he would 
be compelled to take appropriate measures. The Public 
Safety Act was returned to the Statute Book; and in the 
end he had to go further even than Mr. Cosgrave. It became 
a capital offence to shoot at a Civic Guard. Those convicted 
were executed by a firing squad: there was no appeal to a 
higher court. 

If he expected that the Constitution of 1937, which legislated 
theoretically for the whole country (and its territorial waters) 
would impress the irreconcilables, he was once again disap- 
pointed. The IRA was interested only in facts; and the 
Northern Ireland Government in Stormont was an indubitable 
fact. Although the vioience of the "twenties and early ‘thirties 
had abated in some measure, the undercurrent of violence 
still ran strong, if not clear. In 1939 the IRA formally declared 
war on England. An ultimatum and a declaration of war 
were sent to the Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, and were 
followed by what may be described as the terror of the 
bomb in the enclosed space. The English police went to work 
with a will, and judges passed heavy sentences. Moreover, 
the start of the Second World War, with its documentary 
restrictions, increased the difficulties of free movement from 
place to place. The campaign fizzled out in an aura of penal 
servitude; and two men concerned with the outrages in 
Coventry were executed. 

Mr. de Valera, for his part, interned in the glass-house at 
the Curragh any members of the organisation he could lay 
hands on. A hard core, however, escaped the net: raiding and 
shooting (including an attack on a British diplomatic courier 
carrying mail, under guard, to what was then the United 
Kingdom Representative’s Office) erupted from time to time. 
But the most effective weakening of the movement was caused 
by dissension between the high commands of the North and 
South—the reasons for which are obscure to this day. Yet 
it was a genuine and desperately enervating ‘fissure—and it 
nearly killed the movement. The German agent who was 
despatched to investigate the IRA’s qualifications to act as 
an ally hung around hopefully for a while, and then was 
forced to report to head office that he was wasting his time. 
In due course, he was pulled in by the Irish police, who had 
been watching him for some time, and killed himself in prison 
to avoid extradition after the war. 

Since that time the IRA has been quiet, and has kept its 
powder not only dry but virtually unused. However, it has 
not ceased to exist. What has been described as a lukewarm 
recruiting campaign goes on in the Republic. If there should 
be a revival of violence in the predictable future, it would 
be more likely to occur in the Six counties than anywhere 
else in these islands. In recent years the movement has been 
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more vital in the North than in the South.’ That may be 
because the North is the bone of contention, and the issue 
seems stronger and clearer where the ideal, as well as the 
method, is anathema to Government and people. 


The hardest question to answer—and the most pertinent 
to ask—is exactly what kind of an all-Ireland republic figures 
in the dreams of the IRA. In the old days, when such men 
as Frank Ryan were alive and provided leadership, there 
was a left-wing element which envisaged something like a 
secular socialist republic. Nothing of that sort is likely to 
remain today. The only thing which can be counted on as a 
constant factor is a fanatical chauvinism, cherished with some- 
thing of the passion, but without the resources, of the Moslem 
Brotherhood. It costs money to run a secret, illegal organisa- 
tion; and it is suspected that the most generous subscribers 
to the funds of the IRA are Irish-Americans, who are prone 
to the type of legitimist fantasy which provides such 
inspiration. 

The IRA may have been responsibie for the bomb which 
slightly damaged the railway track between Dublin and Belfast, 
in an attempt to stop British ex-Servicemen from the South 
attending Queen Elizabeth’s State visit to the Northern capital; 
and also for the blowing-up of a cinema in Newry—on the 
Border—to discourage the showing of the film A Queen 
Is Crowned. 

At the moment, and for some -years past—indeed, since 
the end of the war—it has been less than a live issue in the 
Republic: you can spend weeks in a pub without hearing 
it mentioned. In the North, however, there are signs of a 
breeze that may trouble the waters. There is no reason to 
believe that the IRA is in a position to carry out any grand 
strategy. The odds, in the Republic and the Six Counties 
alike, are balanced too heavily against it. No sane Irishman 
wants any more of that hopeless nonsense. At the same 
time, the fanaticism of such members as it may have has 
not diminished; and a man with only one idea in his head 
is always dangerous. 


The Poets’ Other Corner 


By JAMES KIRKUP 


HE curious stroller in Hyde Park on a summer evening 
may find his attention drawn to a quiet little group 
gathered at Speaker’s Corner. Is it one of those inter- 
minable arguments about “ atheism ” between a Jewish refugee 
and a puzzled visitor from the Midlands ? It is certainly not 
the ‘teen-age group which huddles round a kind of Red Hot 
Momma singing She Wears Red Feathers. On closer inspection 
it turns out to be a poetry recital. 
A plump, well-dressed woman is standing on an orange- 
box reciting a Shakespeare sonnet : 
“ Tired with all these, for resiful death I cry...’ 
Her voice is refined, a little arch at times, and she can hardly 
be heard above the clamour of the orators and the noise of 
the traffic trundling round the Marble Arch. Her round, 
nicely made-up face under the smart hat is serious but strangely 
vacant as she turns her greying head from side to side, hands 
in coat pockets, her barely-opened lips enunciating crisply. 
Her mind seems to be on something else, as if she were using 
her platform simply in order to get a better view of the park 
and the passers-by. The pleasantly monotonous delivery 
continues without interruption from her audience. Just as we 
are beginning to think of her as a Sybil writhing on a tripod, 
her voice stops in the middle of a line. She gazes a moment 
at the Cumberland Hotel, then gives a little laugh: “Oh, it’s 
gone clean out of my head, and I said it right through only 
last night. Silly of me, isn’t it? ” There is a faint, encouraging 
murmur from the embarrassed audience. Most of us don’t 
know where to look. A young man and his girl standing 
with their arms round each other smile and exchange a kiss. 
One or two of the spectators begin to drift away, and the 
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lady cries out: “Don’t go away, folks, the night’s young. 
Would any member of the audience like to step up here and 
give us something?” There is some unhappy shuffling 
in the crowd. Then a middle-awed man with glasses, who 
might be a bank-clerk, pushes through the crowd and says: 
“Td like to read something if | may.” He flourishes a large 
edition of Omar Khayyam. 

“We don’t read poetry here,” says the lady scornfully. 
“ Reading it drives them away. They like you to perform from 
memory. Anyhow we’re sick of old Omar, we’re always having 
him. Doesn’t anyone know anything else? What about you, 
Mac ? What about dear old Rabbie Burrrrrns?” A Scots 
working-man, who has been listening devotedly to her all 
evening, gets on the orange-box and recites My Father was a 
Farmer. He speaks the poem briskly, but in so low a voice 
that only those in the front row can hear. Meanwhile the 
lady is mingling with the crowd, urging people to “ get up and 
give us something.” A Canadian soldier comes forward and 
says he would like to recite /nvictus. “ By all means,” says 
the lady. ‘“ We like variety here. Get up on the box, dear.” 
But the soldier, who is very tall, refuses to. “Go on, dear, 
get on the box. Don’t be shy. We're not proud here.” The 
soldier compromises by placing one foot on the box and leaning 
forward with his elbow on his knee. He seems to be telling 
a quiet barrack-room story, and the poem sounds much better 
than it ever sounded before. 

Next a little mati with a tooth-brush moustache and a 
flashing, embarrassed smile gives us The Road to Mandalay 
with a great deal of energetic and appropriate gesture, speaking 
in a loud Cockney voice that suits the poem admirably. The 
crowd swells as he recites, and he gets a round of applause 
at the end. A young man in blue jeans and an open-necked 
shirt follows him on the orange-box. He says_he is going 
to recite some poems, “ rather modern in manner, I’m afraid,” 
by Stephen Spender and Edith Sitwell. The large crowd 
listens patiently and intelligently. He goes on, surprisingly, 
to “ the Lucy poems by William Wordsworth.” These too are 
very much appreciated. His manner of speaking is natural 
and clear. The lines: 

“Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees,” 


spoken beneath the wind-tossed plane-trees in the semi- 
darkness of a public garden, are solemn and fitting. All the 
old familiar lines come back to us renewed, with a shock of 
recognition : 
“But she is in her grave, and oh, 

The difference to me! ” 
Finally he speaks a passage from Prometheus Unbound and 
When the Lamp in the Dust lies Broken, introducing them 
with a few explanatory words. He says them plainly and 
without fuss: he does not, like so many professional verse- 
speakers, try to make them sound interesting, but lets them 
speak for themselves. They are perfectly lucid, and the 
audience accepts them with enthusiasm. 

Now the lady once more totters on her box, and, as if 
absentmindedly, while casting round in her memory for some- 
thing else, recites without stopping several poems by Housman. 
Then she launches out into Marvell, To his Coy Mistress, 
the poem most frequently heard at these gatherings. Her eyes, 
as she comes to “ deserts of vast Eternity,” gaze vaguely down 
the Edgware Road. The lamplight, falling through the plane- 
trees, moves across her face like inspiration. The traffic roars 
and hoots. Hysterical West Indians rattle off jumbles of 
opinion. Another crowd roars with laughter. Far off, the 
Welsh are singing, and another group is chanting: 

“Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross, that raiseth me-ee. . . 
And, in it all, this little group of bent heads concentrates on 
the voice at its centre “ giving them one more last little thing ”: 
“ |. The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven, 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given...” 


” 
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UNDERGRADUATE ARTICLE 
Goin g Down 


By R. G. W. THEOBALD (Jesus College, Cambridge) 


T is apparently an article of faith, that Cambridge should 
absorb the changes which have taken place in the 
university since 1939, without conscious effort. But the 

situation which confronts it has altered drastically since pre- 
war days. The authorities are implicitly faced, once more, 
with the problem of the purpose of the university. Is it to 
provide degrees, or has it a wider purpose, far more difficult 
to define, but possibly approached by Lord Beveridge recently 
when he suggested it was “to learn to use freedom”? If the 
problem is ignored, Cambridge life must lose many of the 
qualities which would help to realise the ideal set out by 
Lord Beveridge. 

The government has decided that all students of a certain 
academic standing should have an opportunity of attending a 
university, and they apparently believe that these men will 
always benefit from the instruction they receive there. If a 
student is offered the opportunity to go to Cambridge, he almost 
invariably accepts, but it is unfortunately true that in many 
cases his expectations of Cambridge life are disappointed. He 


finds himself a misfit in an artificial farm of life, from which. 


he does not benefit and which he cannot enjoy. Many students 
would gain more, both in knowledge and in satisfaction, by 
joining a firm direct from school than by coming up to a 
university. If something more than book lea ing is to be 
imparted at the university, a mere comparison of LQ.’s is 
insufficient to decide those who are capable of benefiting from 
it, and other qualifications must be considered. 

Even if a wider range of students is admitted, they will still 
need far more guidance and instruction than the university is 
at present organised to give them. The tutor, who stands 
in loco parentis, according to the statutes, abdicates his 
responsibility on far too many occasions, It is not uncommon 
for the undergraduate to meet his tutor twice a term, to inform 
him of his arrival and of his impending departure. The 
married don is the prime cause of this state of affairs, while 
the possibility of publishing original work in one of the present 
mass of journals makes sure that little time remains to enter- 
tain or instruct the student. 

This volume of original work makes the undergraduates’ 
studies increasingly unwieldy. A subject such as economics, 
which sixty years ago was neatly summed up in possibly thirty 
books, now has twenty periodicals and as many branches. In 
physics, practically every book which was published five years 
ago is outdated, and much of the subject must be learnt from 
recently published articles. These developments are sufficient 
to ensure a growing specialisation and an inability to talk 
intelligently on any subject other than one’s own. It comes 
as a shock to find that this applies, not only to the undergrad- 
uate, but to the don as well, whom one assumes to have had 
the liberal education which one fears one has missed oneself. 

There can be no simple cure to the problems that this 
situation raises, but the extraordinary thing is that there appears 
to be very little discussion, among the senior members, of 
the issues involved. They are, of course, the only people who 
can take effective action. Among the suggestions current at 
the present time, the following are some of the most practical. 

The National Press has lately carried on an extensive 
correspondence on the subject of the suicide rate at Oxford 
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and Cambridge, and one of the suggested cures has been a 
fuller relationship between tutor and pupil. This is almost 
impossible while each tutor has some fifty students. Younger 
dons must take up these duties as well, and all must be 
responsible for knowing each of their undergraduates 
personally, so that they will realise immediately if any of their 
students are in difficulties. 

Cambridge has a reputation for study of the humanities 
but although the subjects retain their ancient names, the type 
of study is not the same. Arid techniques replace a true interest 
in the subject. The Arts student who comes to Cambridge 
with a desire to gain a general education is confronted with a 
few rigid degrees, which will force him to learn extensively, 
and often uselessly, in one field. He will remain as ignorant 
of every other subject as he was when he came up to the 
university. It is true that students can change from one course 
to another, but the degree courses are not adapted for this 
and the usual result is not the desired education in both subjects, 
but patches of knowledge in various parts of both fields. 

There is surely a case therefore, for a General Honours 
degree, in which the student would be offered a choice from 
all the Arts subjects, of which he could take three. He would 
have the option of specialising in one of these after a year, if 
he found that he had a definite interest in it. Every under- 
graduate should also be given the chance of attending any of 
the lectures in these courses, which would provide an oppor- 
tunity for gaining knowledge of those Arts subjects in which he 
was interested. It has been objected that this degree would not 
require the discipline of the mind that a single subject needs, 
and this may well be true, but is not necessarily of decisive 
importance. Another objection raised is that it would not fit 
people for a career, but Personnel Managers tend to regard 
a degree as a general indication that a student has brains, rather 
than as an infallible guide to the position for which he is best 
fitted. All these objections seem to me to pale into insignifi- 
cance beside the overwhelming gain of allowing a student to 
pursue a general education, rather than specialise in a subject 
in which he is not particularly interested. The result could be 
to resuscitate the university as a place of learning, thus 
arresting its development towards a cramming school. 

The case of the Science student must be distinguished from 
that of the Arts student, although a dichotomy that is too 
sharp must be avoided. Both learn facts that are useless to 
them except to gain a university degree but this is less true 
in the case of the Science student. In fact, the only practicable 
improvement for the Science student seems to be either that 
his course should be curtailed, or that he should be given a 
fourth year. Or possibly there should be a normal three-year 
course and a fourth year for those who intend to do research, 
or have some other special need for the knowledge involved. 
These alternatives are certainly better than the present 
position, where the Science student must spend his mornings 
at lectures, his afternoons at the laboratories and his evenings 
working for supervisions. 

By its very nature, the university has always been fairly 
expensive, but’now that the main financial burden is borne by 
the state, it is hardly sensible to expect the same standards. 
One can expect, however, a clear statement of policy, which 
has hitherto been lacking. When grants were introduced or 
re-introduced after the war, some were extremely generous 
and all were reasonable. Inflation has reduced them 
drastically in value and they are no longer sufficient, in many 
cases, to give a reasonable standard of living even in term time. 
The result is that many students spend much of their vacations 
doing unskilled work. 

It is possible that this is indeed the policy of the government, 
either from choice or from lack of money, but it should 
be recognised that it is wasteful to set a half-trained chemist 
to drive a taxi, or a second-year English student to peel 
potatoes. Perhaps the country has become so numbed by 
the cry of university education for all who deserve it, that 
the standards have been set too low. It is at least arguable 
that those who deserve their education would amply repay 
their country, if they were given the money to buy leisure. 
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HILAIRE BELLOC: ENVOI 


Printed below is a hitherto unpublished poem by Hilaire Belloc. Those of Belloc’s friends to whom this poem is already 

known—some of them have had the privilege of hearing him recite it—acknowledge it as one of the most beautiful he 

ever wrote. It is followed by a Latin version by Mr. L. P. Wilkinson, of King’s College, Cambridge, and ‘‘Sonnet to 
Hilaire Belloc’’ by H. S. Mackintosh. 


FAREWELL TO JULIET 
How shall I round the ending of a Story, 
Now the wind’s falling and the Harbour nears ? 
How shall I sign your tiny Book of Glory ? 
Juliet, my Juliet, after many years. 


I'll sign it, One that halted at a Vision : 
One whom the shaft of Beauty struck to Flame : 
One that so wavered in a strong Decision : 
One that was born perhaps to fix your name. 
One that was pledged, and goes to his Replevening ; 
One that now leaves you with averted Face. 
A Shadow passing through the Doors at Evening 
To his Companion and his Resting Place. 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 


Quomodo Odysseam digner concludere nostram 
Nunc ubi flabra cadunt et prope portus adest ? 
Qua tibi persona decus hoc quodcumque libelli, 
Iulia, post annos toi, mea vita, dicem ? 
Ille ego qui blanda remoratus imagine quondam 
Haesi ; quem iaculans igne replevit amor ; 
Propositi fortis piguit quem stare tenacem ; 
Qui tibi fors nomen condere natus eram. 
Iam semel obstrictus pergo ad vadimonia, linquens 
Aversis oculis limen, amica, tuum : 
Umbra foras labens tacite sub Vesperis horam, 
Ad propriam comitem deferor atque domum. 
L. P. WILKINSON. 


SONNET TO HILAIRE BELLOC 

No one may span you for a hundred years, 
No one appraise you but the very wise : 
Fragments of your great song enchant our ears, 
The length of your great stride eludes our eyes ; 
Your peaks stand high above our valley’s murk. 
Distance of time alone can give the view 
Of that long mountain-range which is your work 
And of the four true men made one in you. 
Down from your height cascades and torrents flow, 
Multiple springs of loveliness and laughter, 
To stay and comfort those who follow after 
When you and we have gone with last year’s snow. 

For me, you are the poet crystalline 

Of **Tarantella’’ and the ‘* Praise of Wine.’’ 

H. S.. MACKINTOSH. 
* 


** Farewell to Juliet ’’ will appear in a forthcoming volume, All 
the Verse of Hilaire Belloe Now First Collected, to be edited by Mr. 
W. N. Roughead and published by the Nonesuch Press in November. 
** Sonnet to Hilaire Belloc ’’ will be included in Mr. Mackintosh’s 
forthcoming volume Ballades and Other Verse to be published by 
Rupert Hart-Davis in the autumn. Mr. Mackintosh knew Hilaire 
Belloc well, and his book will contain two further poems written 
to his old friend. 

The Spectator is indebted to the executors of Hilaire Belloc and to 
Mr. H. S. Mackintosh for permission to print the new poems above, 





CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
Aren't We All? By Frederick Lonsdale. (Haymarket.)—— 
Anastasia. By Marcelle Maurette, adapted by Guy Bolton. 


(St. James’s.) 


Tue trouble with the theatre is the prevalence not of bad but of 
indifferent plays, plays which need hardly have been written at all 
for all the marks of creative energy which they bear. In badness 
itself there is often the seed of redemption, and many a bad play, of 
the sort which might have been good, and perhaps even very good, 
if the author had only had imaginative force equal to his ambition, 
is stimulating and instructive enough if only in a negative way. But 
the thoroughly indifferent play, the middling middlebrow of a play, 
which resolutely pursues its own safe via media, committing no gross 
vulgarity on the one hand and on the other prudently avoiding the 
seduction of even the most worldly poetry—such a play has its use 
certainly, but is strictly expendable. There are many theatres, and 
they have to be filled somehow, and since we are what we are it would 
be unreasonably priggish to expect masterpieces, high or low, upon 
every stage. Most plays, after all, having encountered their local 
success or failure, haste away thereafter into oblivion. But a strange 
modern practice is the exhumation of lesser corpses which are 
re" .mated by fashionable designers and excellent actors who 
deserve to be better employed. 

I can’t imagine what made Tennent Productions resurrect Frederick 
Lonsdale’s limp comedy Aren’t We All ? except, possibly, the idea 
that it would be amusing to have it decorated by Cecil Beaton and 
played by a company quite strong enough to go through the motions 
in their sleep. The unamusing frivolity of the attitude is betrayed 
by the decision not to play the piece in the costume and manner of 
the period to which it belongs, the early ’twenties, but rather to make 
it more safely amusing by transferring it to 1914. Thus we are 
entertained to some amusing dresses and stage-pictures and a display 
of manners which are not quite consonant with the text. But why 
mention that poor thing ? It is no more than the occasion for easy 


Virtuosity on the part of Ronald Squire, Marie Lohr, Marjorie 
Fielding, Jane Baxter, and the others. One is offered, in fact, so far 


as such a thing is possible, an exhibition of acting in the abstract, 
With a fixed fascination one watches the jokes being trundled in 
stately fashion over the far horizon. The ghastly parson Ernest 
Lynton is badly put out because his brother-in-law Lord Grenham 
has called him something nasty. Lord Grenham can’t remember. 
You called me a ‘* bloody old fool,’’ says the parson. Come, says 
Ronald Squire, the perfect old toff, aren’t we all? And at this point, 
for it is the final curtain line, one is inclined, out of sheer weakness, 
to agree. 


* 7 . * 

A girl is found trembling on the banks of a canal in Berlin and 
taken to a cellar where she is brutally interrogated by Piotr Petrovsky, 
Boris Chernov, and Prince Bounine. They have no long black 
moustaches to twirl but, sure enough, their moustachio’d words 
leave their villainy in no doubt. The shivering, apparently half- 
witted girl, Anna Broun, is to be remade into the likeness of the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia, daughter of the murdered Tsar, who 
was herself thought to have been killed by the Bolsheviks, but who 
may conceivably have escaped: so, at any rate, runs the wishful 
thought of the faithful. She is to be passed off on the émigré colony 
in Berlin and the ten million pounds lodged abroad by the Tsar will 
fall like plums, largely into the laps of Bounine, Boris and Piotr, 
There is a moment in the first act when the play rises above the dark- 
shadowed melodramatic level established by the dialogue of the 
conspirators. Walk down these steps, says one of the villains to 
Anna Broun, as if you were emerging from the Winter Palace to 
review your Guards. Whereupon Mary Kerridge walks down the 
steps with a hesitant grace and an air of inherited authority, conveying 
to the audience the certain information that Anna Broun of the 
crumpled stockings and woebegone expression is indeed Anastasia, 
the real Romanoff article. 

The next act sees her queening it in a mansion, and, under the 
direction of Bounine and his friends, convincing all who interrogate 
her. Yet she does not cease to be a puppet until her encounter with 
the Dowager Empress, all ice of majesty in Helen Haye’s superb 
performance and slow to thaw. The scenes between Miss Kerridge 
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and Miss Haye, in fact, constitute all that is not completely superficial 
in the play, and in them there is some sense of the real past slowly 
and painfully being stripped of the hallucinations overlying it ; and 
here, too, the dialogue tentatively reaches for depths which are not 
even suggested elsewhere. These episodes, indeed, are the play : the 
rest is a padding, a rich magazine-like confection, and since the other 
characters are scarcely realised by the author there is no point in 
complaining that the actors do no better. IAIN HAMILTON. 


BALLET 

The Royal Danish Ballet. (Covent Garden.) 

For over two hundred years the Danes have nursed and 
protected their ballet in the Royal Theatre at Copenhagen where, 
from 1775 to 1816, it was under the care of Vincenzo Galeotti, 
a pupil of the great Noverre ; and from 1829, until his death fifty 
years later, Auguste Vestri’s pupil, Bournonville. It is therefore not 
surprising that they have carefully guarded so splendid a tradition, 
but it is a remarkable feat to have kept it both pure in its essence 
and at the same time a fresh and vital expression of a living art. 
For here there is no intention of allowing the ballet to be regarded 
as just a precious museum piece, isolated, in a rarefied atmosphere, 
away from contemporary thought and experience, and as evidence of 
this the Royal Danish Ballet made its London début on Tuesday 
night with works of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but 
closed the programme with a ballet composed in 1942. 

Galeotti’s Whims of Cupid and the Ballet Master was a gay and 
compact curtain-raiser. It gave an excellent opportunity for the 
dancers to introduce themselves and to display some of their out- 
standing characteristics—precision of footwork, a nice sense of 
restraint, and justly famous miming. Among the dances of National 
Characters, the Quaker Dance of Gerda Karstens and Ole Palle 
Hansen was particularly noteworthy. 

One of the most delightful and refreshing experiences for a very 
long while was the performance of La Sylphide. This ballet (which 
must not be confused with the well-known Les Sy/phides) was originally 
created by Filippo Taglioni for his daughter, Marie, in 1832. Apart 
from its own intrinsic charm, it is a work of great importance, for 
it served as the model for the ballets which immediately followed in 
the great Romantic era of the dance. Bournonville recreated La 
Sylphide after Taglioni’s ** book ’’ and set it to the music of a 
Danish composer ; and it is this work, with all its authenticity of 
flavour, that the Danish company presefits to this day. It is no 
exaggeration to say that La Sy/lphide is almost as perfect as it is possible 
for a production to be.. Its sets, costumes, lighting and magical 
contrivances equal the quality of its dancing; it is beautifully 
rehearsed, for each member’s timing and placing are exact, and each 
gives as much individual attention to the performance as if he or 
she were the leading dancer. Margrethe Schanne is a Taglioni print 
come to life. She dances with the sensitivity, lightness and ease that 
is associated with the fabulous Marie ; has a ballon quite remarkable 
for a woman ; and uses her arms in the charming nineteenth-century 
style—not in big sweeps from the shoulders, but in fastidious move- 
ments from the elbows. In contrast with her, the Scottish dances are 
full-blooded and stirring, and the men are particularly notable for 
their masculinity and the incredible ease with which they leap and 
beat. Erik Bruhn gives a truly fine rendering of James, and Gerda 
Karstens’ Madge is a masterpiece of characterisation. 
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A primitive people waiting for some great silence to burst, for 
the sun to break through after long months-of winter darkness, js 
the idea behind Harold Lander’s Qarrtsiluni. This work has tension 
and to a certain extent produces the atmosphere of the slow awakenj 
of mass-life, but to my mind it rests too much on its lighting ang 
powerful music which is not matched by its choreography. Although 
it is not meant to be a ballet with a literary story as its back ground, 
but the evocation of a mood, it seems to have too little shape to be 
a complete work of art. LILLIAN Browse, 


MUSIC 
Libretto- Making 


Wuen Sir Arthur Bliss’s opera The Olympians, was given at Covent 
Garden in 1949, there were many who blamed the librettist for the 


succes d’estime which was all the work achieved. J. B. Priestley has , 


proved himself a successful playwright but an opera-book is not 
the same as a play ; and in fact very few of the best libretti have 
been furnished by writers who have achieved purely literary distinc. 
tion of their own. Maeterlinck, Boito and Hoffmannsthal might be 
quoted as exceptions but da Ponte is much more the type, a versatile 
** man of the theatre ’’ rather than a writer or a poet. Libretto. 
making is in fact a kind of literary stage-carpentering and it was felt 
that, in The Olympians, Priestley had failed to take into account some 
of the most elementary rules of proportion. Music, sung or played, 
takes much longer to make its point than the spoken word, and the 
slightest literary elaboration of any phrase or scene in a libretto at 
once involves the composer in dangerous prolixities. An experienced 
operatic composer, like Richard Strauss, is on his guard against 
this, though Ariadne auf Naxos shows that sheer poetic effect could 
sometimes cloud even his judgment. Neither Bliss nor Priestley had 
any operatic experience and they fell together into the same snare. 
It has been said that the music of an opera, if it is good enough, 
will carry even the worst libretto ; but history is strewn with proofs 
to the contrary. There are even operatic libretti which were greatly 
admired in their day—Quinault’s, written for Lully—which now prove 
an effective bar to the revival of music in itself well worth hearing, 
Fashion is cruel and fickle:in opera ; and fashion apart, any infringe- 
ment of the few basic laws, applicable with small variations in every 
age, is usually punished by an almost immediate wreck. In the case of 
The Olympians, salvage work has already started and the Nocturne 
and Love Music from Act 2 were welcomed at a Prom. last week, 
The music unfolds at a leisurely pace even in the concert-hall but, heard 
in isolation, its easy lyrical charm and warm orchestral colouring were, 
if anything, more effective than in the opera-house. Even so, this is 
not Bliss at his most individual ; and it seem2d on occasions that he 
has been too willing to make those concessions to public taste that 
are often—I believe mistakenly—considered necessary in opera, 
Here again Priestley’s text, with its commonplace phraseology and 
imagery, is a dead weight round the composer’s neck rather than 
an inspiration. No love-scene can be novel but what is familiar 
should be kept as simple and unpretentious as possible. 


. * * * 


The other comparative rarity of the week was Frank Martin’s 
Petite Symphonie Concertante in its original version for harp, 
harpsichord, pianoforte and strings. The actual sound of this 
combination is unexpectedly beautiful. To contrast bowed with 
plucked or hammered strings is comparatively easy and Frank 
Martin’s achievement is to blend the different timbres in such a 
way that they enhance and illuminate each other. He tips, edges 
and flecks his main body of sound with a hundred different points 
of colour or light that none but a master would have devised. The 
music itself—two slow sections and two fast—is far more important 
than might be expected of an essay in timbres. The second adagio 
in particular, is a wonderfully poetic conception, which gains in 
force from its position between the closely woven allegro and the 
vivacious final march movement. MARTIN Cooper. 


CINEMA 


The Red Beret. (Empire.}\——Always a Bride. (Odeon, Marble 


Arch.) 


WHEN The Red Beret received its advance publicity a scream of 
anger emerged from thousands of British mouths because Alan Ladd, 
an American, was to be its protagonist. The First Airborne Division 
hold, rightly enough, a unique place both in our hearts and our 
history, and it was felt that having a foreign hero casts a slur on 
British paratroops whereas all it does is to cast one on our actors, 
none of whom, it seems, are magnetic personalities in the States. 
However, to keep both sides happy, Alan Ladd plays the part of 
an American pretending to be a Canadian, an involved status which 
has called for much ingenuity from Sy Bartlett, the adaptor of 
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Hilary St. George Saunders’ book. Apart from the.complexities of 
Mr. Ladd’s life story the film is a straightforward account of the 
training of a small group of parachutists and their ultimate missions 
into enemy territory. It is ably directed by Terence Young and 
finely acted by a large cast, but strangely enough, although the 
characters are clearly defined and the action sequences exciting, 
the film is not the stirring.one you might expect. Unless exquisitely 
handled, the undramatic, faintly humorous attitude’ we adopt 
in times of stress has a way of infecting an audience, and when 
to this phlegmatic atmosphere Mr. Ladd, ace of poker faces, is 
added, it is hard, unless there is a touch of genius about the place, 
for the emotions to thaw out. 

Still, this is an interesting, well-balanced picture, and deserving 
more than honourable mention are Leo Genn as a Major and Harry 
Andrews as a R.S.M. Both these actors invest stereotyped parts 
with originality. Romance comes in the shape of Susan Stephen 
and she has a hard row to hoe inasmuch as she is asked to be one 
of those heroines whose love affairs are conducted on acidulated 
lines. Love, films seem to think, is nourished by tart speaking 
and is all the sweeter for being heavily disguised as hate. It is a 
very tiresome theory. Tiresome too is the Empire’s new stereo- 
phonic device whereby disembodied voices boom out from every 
corner save the expected. 

Always a Bride, writa:n by Ralph Smart and Peter Jones and 
directed by the former, is a delightful comedy poised on the brink 
of but never quite falling into whimsy. It is one of those fantasies 
dear to our hearts in which crime, though not actually allowed 
to pay, is shown to be an attractive gentlemanlike pursuit, all fun and 
fine manners, as gay as it is amoral. Of its type it is excellent and 
needless to say that most subtle of all comedians Ronald Squire is 
splendid in the leading rdle. He it is who, with his daughter Peggy 
Cummins posing as his young bride, sweeps majestically into the 
larger Riviera hotels and having been ensconced in the honeymoon 
suite deserts his soi-disaat wife in the night. Feigning grief and 
pleading destitution Miss Cummins is given large sums of money by 
sympathetic fellow guests and leaves to join her father in another 
gullible town. Miss Cummins, though she still persists in looking 
fourteen, is excellent within her limitations, and as her admirer, a 
young Treasury official who is ostracised by his compatriots, Terence 
Morgan is almost too charming. Charles Goldner is superb, James 
Hayter a joy, and the rest of a talented cast take the many oppor- 
tunities offered them to be amusing. As for Mr. Squire, so courteous 
and suave, so radiantly happy whether selling hotels he does not own 
or going to the Monte Carlo prison—of which he has the pleasantest 
tecollections—as for this master of the light fantastic, he is perfect. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 





?) f= #7 
Che Spectator, August 13th, 1853 
Tue last working week in Parliament has been about the worst for 
the poor Members, who have sat day and night; and, rather than 
take a clear holyday even for the review of the fleet, actually assembled 
one hour before midnight to forward bills. The subjects of the 
week form a considerable proportion of the subjects of the session, 
but reduced to remainder fragments. From smoke nuisance to the 
liberty of the subject, from London sewers to the government of India 
or the integrity of the Ottoman empire, the range of talk has been 
equal to that of a year; only brief, hasty, and valedictory. The last 
of the Supply votes—passed with cheers because it was the last—marked 
the true Englishman, whose highest ambition is to get into Parliament, 
his greatest impatience to get out of it again. 
* * * * 


The “first sod” of the Direct Portsmouth Railway was “ turned” 
on Saturday, by Mr. Bonham Carter. This railway will commence 
from the South-western line at Godalming, and run thence through 
a district unprovided with a railway, to Portsmouth. A short branch 
will connect it with the South-eastern line; and thus there will be two 
London termini—at Waterloo Road and Lopdon Bridge. This new 
line will lessen the distance between London and Portsmouth by 
twenty-two miles. Saturday's ceremony took place at Buriton, near 
Petersfield, with the usual speaking and collation. 

. * ca * * 


There is a movement among the pitmen of the Wear and Tyne 
for an increase of pay. At a meeting held at Black Fell, in the 
Durham coalfield, there was a good deal of speaking on another point 
—the inspection of mines. It seems that Lord Palmerston has 
promised to a deputation from the men that more inspectors shall be 
appointed. One speaker complained that a certain inspector sends two 
or three days’ notice of an intended visit to a colliery; which enables 
the owners to get everything in order for the occasion, and to provide 
“a suitable entertainment” for Mr. Inspector. 
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Twentieth Century Love-Song 


In these latter days 

Few poets have the habit 
Of singling out for praise 
One woman. 


But | am old enough, 

And of a generation 

To vaunt, though crabbed and gruff, 
One woman. 


Her attributes are such 

As most men take for granted, 
Until death comes to clutch 
One woman. 


She is of quiet glance ; 

But O, her spill of laughter ! 
All joy is summed by chance 
In one woman. 


Yet when she hears a tale 

Of suffering or evil, 

She’ll tremble and grow pale, 
This woman, 


Beyond all laughter’s end, 
And past the reach of sorrow ; 
Lover and working friend, 
This woman. 


But words are too cross-grain 
For me to tell the secret 
Of what makes her remain 
The one woman. 
RICHARD CHURCH. 





Looking Forward 


Those waiting for a child or looking out 

For landsgapes to grow up within the mind 
Release as much as men dare lose of self, 
Instruct themselves in doubt 

Letting the child grow, the landscape be defined. 


But children argue down the avenues 

Of all men’s wonder and take something of 
The marvel from them, and a landscape is 
So patterned that no man need move 

As if the trees to grow required his life. 


To watch is hardest kind of work for us, 
Forgetting how we feel ourselves alone ; 

The child achieved is soon unknown, 

And lands¢apes send men hunting deep within, 
Homesick for waiting, learning about loss. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS, 









“T do like you in a 


VANTELLA 


shirt’’ 


To match every Vantella shirt are 
twoeversmartt, ever comfortable 
VAN HEUSEN collars, unshrinkable 
like the VAN HEUSEN neckband, 
long lasting like the VAN HEUSEN 
cuffs. Tailored in coat style. 
Reduced price 46/- 


Pattern card available from: 
COTELLA, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Modern Cricket 


By JOHN ARLOTT 
Pisitm no game has changed so much as cricket. 


Yet it might also be said that no game has seemed to 
change so little. The two statements may be reconciled 
by the defensible theory that the game has always reflected 
the community in which it is played and has, therefore, 
developed in unchanging relative sympathy with its followers 
and critics. The change from under-arm to round-arm bowling 
came with the shift of the main centres of the game from rural 
Hampshire, Sussex and Kent, to London. The development 
from round-arm to over-arm coincided with the growth of 
cricket in the still raw centres of the Industrial Revolution. 
The batsmen of the Victorian day were not habitual strikers 
of sixes. Their spectators esteemed style above all. That 
William Guy of Nottingham who was said to be “ all ease and 
elegance, fit to play before the Queen in Her Majesty’s parlour ” 
was a member of William Clarke’s Magnificent All-England 
eleven which, in fact, consisted of the eleven finest players 
in the country, but who often scored at no more than twenty 
runs an hour. 

Jessop, Thornton, and Alletson—of the solitary but 
unparalleled orgy of hitting—were essentially Edwardian 
figures, like Bosanquet with his slightly improper googly, 
Jacques of Hampshire with his “ leg-theory,” and George Gunn 
who teased fast-bowlers. Inter-war cricket with its rich mixture 
of everything the game ever had, was contemporary with the 
palais de danse, ice-rinks, charabanc trips, holiday camps and 
all the symptoms of “ try everything once before tomorrow.” 

“Modern ”"—or post-war—cricket is a planned, rationalised 
affair.. In effect, the bowlers have created a trade union to 
adjust the balance between themselves and the batsmen. 
Once, most county teams were composed of amateurs—or 
members—who filled all but the sheet-anchor post in the early 
places of the batting-order, with professionals to do the donkey 
work of stock-bowling. Less definably, but equally definitely, 
batsmen blame the. aristocrats of the twentieth-century game, 
the breakers of records whose cannon-fodder was bowling. 
The groundsmen, by their production of comfortable wickets, 
did much to perpetuate this situation. 

The bowlers’ revolution was the move labelled “ body line ”; 
their masters’ subsequent concession, the “new” I.b.w. law, 
under which a batsman could be out to a ball pitching outside 
his off-stump. Bowlers and their captains took home the 
new law as lawyers take a fresh Act of Parliament, to probe 
it for loopholes. The batsman could no longer push a prac- 
tised pad in front of the off-break or inswingér pitching outside 
the line of the off-stump. This would mean more I.b.w. 
decisions and the stumps would be hit mofe often. The 
bowlers, however, recognised the new law as capable of 
further exploitation. 

Leg-theory had been bowled before, but not with outstanding 
success, except by Root, who coupled an exceptionally sharp 
inswing with a well-concealed ball which “went the other 
way” to compel the batsman to play a stroke. Now, that 
compulsion was not required. Moreover, the ball moving in 
to the batsman could not, without inartistic strokes—or, more 
compellingly, without danger of hitting a catch—be played 
to the off side. So B. H. Lyon recalled Tom Goddard, 
Gloucestershire’s former fast bowler from Lord’s where he 
had become a practitioner of the slow off-break. He posted 
legside fieldsmen in an arc a bare six yards from the bat— 
with a deep square leg to levy a catch on the bold man who 
hit over their heads—and then invited the batsmen to play 
the sharply-turning off-break without giving a catch. J. C. 
Clay, of Glamorgan, and the late George Macaulay of York- 
shire, at their different paces, used a similar method and, 
indeed, most counties carried a bowler capable of employing 
the method on a suitable wicket. 

The real era of the inswing bowler began in 1946. Pollard, 


single day. 


Pope, Gladwin, Bedser, Shackleton, Butler, Perks, Pritchard, 
Smith, Aspinall, Andrews, Gray, Clarke—every county had 
one, and six of them played for England. 

They could not, however, work alone. They needed fields. 
men who could catch the betrayed stroke in positions from 
which the batsman’s body blinded them to the ball until the 
last possible second. Upon their cue, these fieldsmen sprang 
up. The great tradition of slip-fielding began to die out in 
England until, today, good slips can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Meanwhile, such names as Watkins, Ikin, Lock, 
Geoffrey Edrich, Townsend, Clift, Wooller, Revill, became 
associated with acrobatic feats of catching a few feet from 
the bat on the leg-side. 

The initiative did not remain there, because batsmen began 
to perfect the technique—which had developed in the "twenties 
and ‘thirties—of the on-side push, steering the ball between 
the fieldsmen, or going in to drive wide of tid-on. The 
mastery of handsome strokes on the off became less a recom- 
mendation of a batsman than safety against the ball which 
“comes on.” Even the leg-glance was frowned upon. Did 
not Sir Donald Bradman himself fall three times in successive 
Test innings to leg-glances played to Bedser’s sharp inswing ? 
The stroke was “ not business ” and it must go. So, gradually, 
the inswing bowler had to develop variations: mere inswing 
could be played profitably and safely for runs, or, with an 
appearance of stoicism, was allowed to thump against a well- 
padded thigh. 

All this the batsman could do—except on a fast wicket. 
Faithful still to his old masters, the groundsman produced 
yet slower pitches. After all, no groundsman has ever been 
dismissed for making a wicket on which a batting record was 
broken, but more than one has been in danger for creating 
a spin-bowler’s pleasure-garden which ended a match in a 
So the defensive field was developed. Like 
inswing, short-leg fieldsmen and leg-theory, it was not new, but 
it had never before been a general practice. With quick-moving 
fieldsmen deployed at a “saving the one” distance from the 
batsman’s wicket, the bowlers pitched the ball safely short 
of a length from which it could be driven, yet not short enough 
to be hooked. 

In the case of inswing, the bowler’s ally was the short-leg 
fieldsman. In defensive bowling, he is aided by the crowd 
with its new and antagonistically derisive slow hand-clap, The 
batsman may play orthodox strokes with all reasonable power 
along the ground: the defensively positioned fieldsmen will 
stop them. He may hit each ball of six hard and correctly, 
yet he will have played back a maiden over. Crowds notice 
maiden overs and, convinced of the batsman’s supposed 
superiority over the bowler, they will resent such a passive 
state of affairs. 

To such barracking, the batsman—other than the fortunate 
man who can shut out so consciously spiteful a sound—has 
two possible reactions. He can do his best to “entertain his 
paying customers,” hit out and be caught, or he can steel 
himself against it and relapse into even grimmer defence. If 
he waits long enough, the new ball will come again and the 
bowlers will begin to attack again, leaving gaps in the field for 
him to score runs. This very situation, at Old Trafford in 1951, 
cost the South African Eric Rowan his wicket and, subse- 
quently, his chance of consideration for a place in the team 
to tour Australia. 

The fact is that there is no consistent reply to accurate, 
fractionally short-of-a-length bowling to a skilfully placed 
field. The bowler is, for the moment, wielding a powerful 
weapon. Unfortunately, it is not exciting for spectators. They 
blame the batsman. The batsman blames the bowler. The 
bowler blames the groundsman, the spectator, the batsman, 
and history. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 180 
Report by Allan O. Waith 


Describing living accommodation in newspaper advertisements has 
become a fine art in recent years ; even a roadmender’s hole could be 
described as ** small unf. acc., handy buses, looks on to Park Lane, 
gas, elec. and tel. . . .”’ and so on. The usual prize was offered for 
tempting and not wholly untruthful advertisements for the letting of 
four of the following : Nelson’s Column, Stonehenge, St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, Blackpool Tower, Piccadilly Circus Tube Station, the House 


of Lords. : 

Competitors certainly enjoyed themselves acting as agents for other 
people’s property. Not unexpectedly, Nelson’s Column towered 
above the rest in popularity, but distance seems to have lent no charm 
to Blackpool Tower, which came a poor seventh. 

A few descriptions like ‘** ex-naval officer of high standing wd. 
share acc. with one other... ’’ and, for Stonehenge, ‘* owner must 
sacrifice,’” were Common to a great many entries but most had some 
item which was all their own. One of the neatest of these was J. P. 
O’Donovan’s note (on Piccadilly Tube Station) ‘‘ view any time 
except 4.30-6.0 p.m. We expect a rush for this property, so do not 
delay.’” 

I recommend a prize of £2 to R. Kennard Davis and £1 each to 
D. R. Peddy, Miss M. Chisholm, and Miss M. J. Lackey, 
the last of whom has what the house-agent would describe as ** a 
unique approach ’’ to both Stonehenge and St. Paul’s. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 

Nelson's Column 

IDEAL JUMPING-OFF PLACE FOR BACHELOR! Available 
for Single Tenant of Good Standing, Detached Accommodation, Capital 
Site, famous London Square, stone’s throw National Gallery, surrounded 
Ornamental Water, pleasing Statuary. Present Occupant well-known 
Nobleman. 
St. Paul’s 

TO LET, Furnished (Services), MAGNIFICENT SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY BUILDING, convenient City, Fleet Street (suit Newspaper 
Proprietor) : Comprising fine CENTRAL HALL, domed, adorned 
tasteful Sculpture, adaptable Ball-Room (organ) or Rink: elegant 
Sanctum : Gallery, superb outlook : ample Cellarage (part occupied), 
usual offices. Apply Messrs. Dean & Chapter. 


Stonehenge 

AT GREAT SACRIFICE by Late Owner. Famous Old-World 
Edifice, Ecclesiastical Style, combining solid construction with ample 
ventilation, and simple design with period charm. Wide views open 
country, frequent bus services. 


Piccadilly Circus Tube Station 

** THE WARREN,’’ a Sub-urban Home in London’s Shopping Centre. 
Extensive Premises, Minoan Palace Style, built on Modern Lines, all- 
electric, hygienic, tiled walls, lifts all floors, perfect temperature-regula- 
tion, scientific ventilation, ideal bomb-protection, good communications. 


(D. R. Peppy) 

Nelson’s Column 

Part possession dignified period residence overlooking Whitehall (upper 
storey permanently occupied former naval person), handy for transport, 
theatres, shops, etc. Water supply, outside sanitation and lighting free 
of charge. Suit bird-lover. 
Piccadilly Circus Tube Station 

Modern basement apartment select neighbourhood, very convenient 
for transport. Excellent changing facilities. Handy for theatres, etc. 
Several entrances. Own shops. Porters. Company’s own lighting ; 
entirely electrified ; efficient escalator service. Reinforced against air 
faids. Broad outlook ; suit bird lover (part possession only). 


House of Lords 

Exclusive detached Gothic residence overlooking river; adjacent 
Commons. Tastefully upholstered, partly in wool. Ideal retired poli- 
tician, high churchman, etc., or as debating society headquarters. Not 
suitable bird lovers. Permits to view from Black, Rod & Co. 


Covent Garden 

Spacious, well-upholstered house in central position with adjoining 
garden, containing stalls, pit and large vegetable and flower plot. Balcony 
and box-room. Excellent view of ornamental Fonteyn, Swan Lake, etc. 
For purchase with fittings inc. curtains. 


(Muss M. CHISHOLM) 
Nelson’s Column 
Gent. wd. exchg. for Bsmt. or Gr. Fl. UNIQUE Pied-a-Terre (no 
furn.) perf. cond. lab. savg. lux. bath (shrs) bleny extnsv. opn view off 
mn rd but convt London. St. pignfncr. Write H. Nelson. Box 1805. 


Stonehenge 
GRIESLY BAND of Dreary Arvon have To Offer: Vacant Possession. 
Well-designed. Substantial. 


Absolutely Unrivalled Period Property. 
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Mellowed stone. Sun-trap. No low ceilings (needs decorating). Ample 
garage space. Early Visit Advisable. Sacrifice. 


Piccadilly Circus Tube Station 

CALLING ALL HOTELIERS! Chance pick up old est. prof. con. 
Ideal Receiving Position. ACCOM. 1,000,000. Smth. rng. all elec. in 
own ground. V. lge Hall-Lnge with amp. clks (tld). Friendly Neigh- 
bourhood. Apply L.P.T.B. 


House of Lords 

Executry Bargain. Interest COUNCILS-AUTHORITIES-HOSTELS. 
Conversion planned. Easy reach South Bank. Immediate inspection 
urged. Keys from Upper Housekeeper, Westminster, S.W.1. 


(Miss M. J. LACKEY) 
Nelson’s Column 
Ex-naval officer wd. share airy pied-a-terre in C. London sq., com- 
manding superb views in return for occasional standing-in ; suit bird 
watcher/pigeon fancier.—Apply H.M. Ministry of Works. 


House of Lords 

Overlooking Thames, adjacent commons. Miraculously preserved. 
Grace and judgment displayed in this noblemen’s seat; extensive 
library and ancient galleries, with unusually spacious parlour, two lobbies 
and own Bar. Suitable for parties. Short summer let.—BACkwoods 
850. 
Stonehenge 

Sacrificial offer. To let unfurnished, Salisbury Plain. Charming 
compact wooden bungalow built recently, with unique old-world rock 
garden.—Druid, Mona, N. Wales. 
St. Paul’s 

Long leases offered from time to time to carefully selected tenants at 
nominal rent in commodious well-designed City block. Accommodation 
gravely limited but adapted to tenant’s personal needs. Quiet neighbours. 
Highest references required. Some preference is given by trustees to 
sailors. Services.—Particulars from the Deanery, St. Paul’s, London. 


Many other competitors produced excellent single adverts, or one 
particularly beguiling phrase, but would not have succeeded in dispos- 
ing of all four of their properties in such a competitive market. 

The following—and many others for which there is insufficient 
space—deserve quotation. 


Nelson’s Column 

Unique opportunity for single gent to share with one other (very quiet), 
Small, secluded Pied-a-Terre in heart of Metropolis ! Magnificent views, 
novel approach. Suit athlete or pigeon-fancier. (ALICE HALL) 


Covent Garden 

JUST IN THE MARKET. Very attractive historical, fully adapted, 
architect-designed residence, in extensive garden. Central London yet 
rural atmosphere. Ample accommodation for servants, cars, or could 
be partly converted to business, etc., premises at low cost. Open to view 
daily. , (JOHN PALMER) 


Blackpool Tower 
Outstanding residence : uninterrupted views all sides: 10 sec. sea, 
shortest route : verandahs : lift : in heart of busy N. resort, yet remote 
from roar of traffic, neighbours, etc. : only 520 ft. from shops : TV mast. 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 


Piccadilly Circus Tube Station 
Magnificent modern residence ; all cons ; telephone ; escalators to 
all floors ; splendid ventilation system; frequent trains to all parts 


of London ; admission to view by tickets obtainable in entrance hall. 
(NANCY GUNTER) 


St Paul’s 

Furn. acc. in Wren-designed London residence, built to house large 
family. Spacious living-room. First-class sleeping facilities. All main 
services, inc. unlimited and inexpensive supply of gas. C.h. Clerical 
staff if required. (Rev. P. A. SCHOFIELD) 


House of Lords ' . ; . 
Ancient aristocratic seat. This house of character is solidly timbered, 


labour-saving, and in perfect decorative order. Superior situation over- 
looking extensive Commons—perfect Eden, unique old church, hill and 
healthy eminence known as Charles Hill. (Mrs. M. E. Fossey) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 183 
Set by Eric Swainson 


** She fell for a translated weaver.’’ This remarkable line is quoted 
not from a popular ballad, but from the ‘* down *’ clues of a crossword 
puzzle. The usual prize of £5 is offered for an eight-line poem in any 
mood, each line to provide an adequate crossword clue for one of the 
following words : nougat, marsupial, arriving, windward, crumbs, 
destroy, whiting, quality. The words may be used in any order, but the 
order should be clearly indicated. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than August 25th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of September 4th. 











LETTERS TO 


China and the UN 


Sir,—Discussions about the representation of China in the United 
Nations have revealed a misconception of the nature and purposes 
of the United Nations. It is not a select club of mutually agreeable 
governments, but a world organisation, in which Member States should 
be represented by their effective governments. If some of them are 
in disagreement with others, it is all the more important that they 
should be inside and not outside. Nations will always quarrel; in 
the past they have quarrelled violently, by the threat or by the use of 
force. One of the benefits which the United Nations has conferred 
upon the world is the facility and inducement which it offers to 
disputants to quarrel across a table rather than across a battlefield. 
But you cannot quarrel across a table with someone who is not at 
the table. 

It is therefore much to be hoped that the reluctance of Americans 
and others to sit at the same table as delegates of the Peking Govern- 
ment will be overcome; for, if our quarrels with that Government 
are not to be conducted in a civilised fashion, they will be continued 
and intensified by those savage methods, which will have to be 
abandoned if civilisation is to survive-—Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 

119 Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 20. 


Why Penalise the Pensioners ? 


Sir,—The necessity of more production has been, quite rightly, urged 
upon us ever since 1945 and successive Chancellors have aimed at 
giving incentives. Can any responsible person, therefore, give a 
plausible reason why women aged 60-65 and men aged 65-70 receiving 
retirement pensions and taking up part-time work should be limited 
to earning the excessively low amount of £2 per week by the deduction 
of any amount earned over £2 from the pension ? 

Apart from the injustice, this restriction is a very serious hardship 
to many pensioners who are either compelled to retire or feel unequal 
to a full-time job but are quite willing to work part-time. 

A few retirement pensioners who have saved or otherwise acquired 
enough will not wish to work but the majority have little or nothing 
more than the pension. 

Therefore those who are still willing to work within their capacity 
should not be restricted to a weekly income of £3 12s. 6d., while 
prices are continually driven against them by those still at work. So 
far as | understand the regulations the hardship is increased because 
the limit (£2) is not a weekly average of the yearly earnings but each 
week is taken separately. ° 

Of course, no one expects to continue his employment after 65 and 
also draw his pension, but now that contributions are compulsory 
for all is there any valid reason why these pensioners should be 
treated differently from those who have been in the public service ? 
Failing this equality, why should not the limit of £2 be raised? To 
do so would cost nothing. 

I appreciate that the present Government has both increased the 
pension and raised the limit of earnings and has lowered the tax on 
lower incomes, but it must be remembered that the pensioner, if a 
householder, meets the full blast of local rates, largely for education 
which he has already paid for on his own behalf or done without. 

Surely the Chancellor does not consider it better for the nation 
that pensioners should be driven to the National Assistance Board 
with its means test, thus reversing the whole aim of social insurance, 
rather than allow them to contribute to the best of their ability to the 
nation’s production.—Yours faithfully, RETIREMENT PENSIONER. 


James Joyce 


Sir,—I am engaged in writing a biography of James Joyce, to be 
published in America by the Oxford University Press, and I should 
be very grateful if any of your readers who were associated with 
him would communicate with me at the address below.—Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD ELLMANN. 
Villa Montmorency, 18 avenue des Peupliers, Paris XVI¢, France. 


Poetry Competition 


Sirn,—Perhaps readers of the Spectator may be interested to hear of 
the Poetry Competition now being organised by Varsity, the Cambridge 
Undergraduate newspaper, which is to be judged by Mr. C. Day 
Lewis, the distinguished poet. 

The details of the competition are as follows. The competition is 
open to Undergraduates of any ‘University, or to anyone under 
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twenty-five years of age. Not more than five poems may be syb. 
mitted by each competitor, and the maximum length of each Poem 
is restricted to fifty lines. There is no limitation to either subject 
matter or form. Prizes of five guineas, three guineas and one Quinea 
respectively will be awarded for the best three poems. 

All entries should be marked “ Poetry Competition” and sent to 
4 St. Edward’s Passage, Cambridge. No manuscripts can be returned 
unless a stamped and addressed envelope is included. 

The closing date of the competition is September 15th—Youn 
faithfully, David BoLTON (Editor, Varsity), 

4 St. Edward's Passage, Cambridge. 


Privilege in Education 


Sir,—The better quality of teachers in schools other than State schools 
is not and has not been by any means a matter either of salaries or 
formal qualifications. Many boys are very well taught in private 
preparatory schools where, except for the scholarship forms, neither 
men nor women teachers have good honours, or any degrees; until 
fairly recently, the staff of boys’ preparatory schools were poorly paid 
compared with State school teachers of children of the same ages; 
for the private school staff has much work out of classroom hours. 
The small classes have much to do with it. Many women, educated 
in the best sense, were taught as girls by devoted but unqualified and 
mostly underpaid governesses. 

What few people have emphasised is that until recently much more 
was expected of parents of children at private schools. If there were 
fewer out-of-school activities, it was because these were (not always 
rightly) left to parents during the holidays. Some of these, such 
as foreign travel, are expensive. Others, such as visits to art galleries, 
cost practically nothing except to remote country dwellers. Could 
not parental emulation be aroused in both State and private schools? 
Not in expenditure, but in parental effort to encourage out-of-school 
activities. That would give teachers more time to instil the three Rs.— 
Yours faithfully, PAUL STANTON. 

10 Victoria Road, W.8&. 


Sir,—I have followed this correspondence with interest. The most 
vital thing about the independent schools is, it seems to me, that they 
are independent, and therefore a bulwark against the domination of 
the State. Correspondents have already dealt with this. I was greatly 
shocked to read in another paper that a Harrow boy was threatened 
with expulsion if he refused to join the Cadet Corps on religious 
grounds. Expulsion is the supreme penalty reserved for such serious 
offences as stealing. I am not here concerned to argue the case for 
pacifism. The right to be a Conscientious Objector is recognised 
by the law of the State: pacifism is recognised as a tenable position 
by the Church of England and the World Council of Churches, 
Whether he is right or wrong a Conscientious Objector in a Public 
School must have an unusual amount of moral courage and fidelity 
to principle. Yet Harrow treats him like a thief—Yours faithfully, 
A. E. SwInTOon. 
Swinton House, Duns, Berwickshire. 


Eric, or Little by Little 


Sir,—I haven't got a copy of the immortal work at hand, but | feel 
sure Mr. Horace Wyndham has misrepresented it. The words “ Gordon 
is a surly devil” were not spoken at all but written, and not written 
by Eric but by the school blackguard, as was convincingly proved 
by the good Russell. . 

As for Eric’s first swear. I should like to think it ran as follows:— 
“*Pish’ said Eric. It was the first time he had ever sworn.” But I 
fear that also is a misrepresentation.—Yours faithfully, 

N. H. FirzHerBert. 
The Hall, Somersal Herbert, Derbv. 


Horatio Bottomley 


Sirn,—I am gathering material, for a biography of the late Horatio 
Bottomley, and should very much like to hear from anybody who has 
any personal reminiscences of him. I am particularly anxious to obtain 
factual information regarding the first thirty years of Bottomley’s 
life, from 1860 to 1890; but information about his later career will 
be welcome too. 

Any material sent to me wili be carefully looked after and promptly 
returned.—Yours faithfully, JULIAN SYMONS. 

_The Corner Cottage, Badlesmere Lane, near Faversham, Kent. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ar first I thought that the black sow was searching for something 
jn the long grass but it was soon obvious that she was simply getting 
her nose under the bottom spar, for she began to bump the gate up 
and down until she had unhinged it and then she pushed her way 
through making the gate tip drunkenly. It was not a new experience. 
| had seen a pig do such a thing before, but I was interested because 
this particular animal came fo the right side of the gate to achieve her 
purpose. She may have done so by chance, but I had been reading 
that pigs are creatures of considerable intelligence and that there has 
been an instance of one being trained as a retriever. I have a feeling 
that the gun-pig was a lean animal, capable of moving faster than 
the fat sow that upset the gate, but even she had the glint of cunning 
in her eye and, when I tried to head her off, she took to the ditch 
and came out farther on covered with mud and with a few score 
of flies about her head. Shortly afterwards a man came down the 
road and brought her back to the field, after which he replaced the 
gate, but the sow had played this game before and hung about 
waiting to break out again. An hour later I encountered her on the 
road once more. 
A Gardener’s Life 

Walking down the road I fell in with L. who has a market garden 
and works as hard as he can almost every hour of daylight in the 
summer. He complained of a stiff back, for he had been working 
on his knees all day, but remarked that he was thankful he had had 
water laid on. In previous years he had found water supply a 
problem and he had been forced to dam a ditch, which had brought 
him into conflict with neighbours, so important is water when a few 
days of dry weather come along. “I’ve discovered over the years,” 
he said, “that if my strawberries do well something gets my cabbage 
plants. If the cabbages thrive the onions fail to harden. If it’s not 
the onions then there’s fly at the carrots. If my back doesn’t ache 
the weeds get up round my chest!” He laughed as he said it. He 
was not really complaining of the hardness of his lot, but making a 
joke about the things that sometimes daunt us all. The truth is that 
conditions that are perfect for one thing often prove fatal for another. 


Mechanical Farming 

The tractor came bustling round the corner from another building 
and backed to the implement shed where an enormous trailer was 
coupled up to it. The young man who was driving the tractor said 
he would soon be called up and grinned when I asked him where he 
wanted to do his National Service. “The Tank Corps,” he replied 
and took the trailer away, turning through the. obstacles in the farm- 
yard with such ease and precision that the two pieces of equipment 
seemed to have the flexibility of a snake. Later I watched the same 
young man working with a buckrake and climbing tractor and rake 
on to the spongy mound of a silage pit without a sign of nervousness, 
although his front wheels rose more than a foot from the ground. 
"odge has become a stage character. The modern farm worker can 
often operate complicated equipment and talk about hydraulic lifting 
gear and the principles of the internal combustion engine with an 
amazing familiarity. Time and motion study is not far away from 
the business of ploughing and sowing when farmers begin to check 
with a watch the time it takes to couple a mowing machine to a 
tractor as I saw them doing that day. 
The Passing Show 

The village garage is a sort of centre for the youths of the place 
when they find time dragging on a Sunday afternoon and they sit 
along the wall, kicking their heels and idly watching the traffic or 
any car that is being filled up with petrol. Now and again an old 
car pulls in and the proprietor of the garage, who is petrol salesman 
and mechanic as well, gets down and examines the back axle or the 
sagging springs. The interest of the audience increases. They 
exchange a word or two in Welsh that is amusingly punctuated with 
such English nouns as “clutch-housing” and “shock absorber” and 
when the old car recovers and goes limping on its way, they bombard 
its owner with advice about steep hills and high speede@ The garage 
proprietor watches the old crock’s departure, kicks a bit of grit over 
the patch of oil it has left and smiles at his audience sitting there 
waiting for the next thing to turn up. Meanwhile, a clock strikes 
somewhere, marking an hour nearer the evening service in the chapel 
down the road. 


Cabbage Butterflies 

The large and small white butterflies, pieris brassicae and pieris rapae, 
flutter about the vegetable garden and do more long-term damage 
than a flock of pigeons unless the green stuff has been dusted with 
derris to discourage them. The caterpillars hatch in about a week. 
Once they have hatched, hand-picking is the only method and one 
always seems to have other things to do. IAN NIALL. 
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HIS skeleton of a hen, drawn by George Stubbs 

(1724-1806), comes from his “A Comparative 
Anatomical Exposition of the Structure of the Human 
Body with that of a Tiger and a common Fowl”. Since 
the days when Stubbs taught anatomy, our knowledge 
of surgery has increased enormously and there have 
been corresponding advances in veterinary and agri- 
cultural practice. Today, scientifically manufactured 
feeding stuffs and fertilisers help to raise stock and crops 
that would have astounded Stubbs. To distribute the 
great quantities of these materials now used, a strong, 
light and hygienic form of packaging is needed. The 
multiwall paper sack, of which millions are made every 
year by Bowaters, provides the answer. The sacks are 
non-returnable; and are destroyed after use, so checking 
the spread of agricultural diseases. Thus yet another 
branch of the Bowater Organisation helps to prosper 
the mechanics of science. 


Bowaters 
an international organisation making paper, board 
and packaging materials that answer the needs of 
industry and trade throughout the world. 


== THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


= $- Great Britain - United States of America - Canada - Australia 
_— South Africa - Republic of Ireland - Norway - Sweden 
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Reviewers and Romantics 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


T now seems certain that the Quarterly did not kill John 
Keats, and, after the recent fall in the stock of the English 
Romantics, a calmer estimate of their devoted enemies, the 

reviewers, is becoming possible. Contrary to the myth built up 
around them by enraged worshippers at the Romantic shrine, 
they were neither hearty Philistines—though heartiness there was 
—nor even simply defenders of outdated literary fashions, and 
their collective utterances in such reviews as the Edinburgh or 
the Quarterly make up an impressive body of criticism, some of 
the high lights of which have been assembled by John Wain in 
his anthology (Contemporary Reviews of Romantic Poetry. 
Edited by John Wain. Harrap: 10s. 6d.). Mr. Wain has done 
his work of selection well, grouping reviews of individual poets 
and himself contributing a longish introduction. There is no 
excuse now for misunderstandings. 

It was the first time in the history of English literature that 
there had existed an independent type of literary journalism. 
As Scott put it in his letter to Gifford on the impending 
foundation of the Quarterly: “The extensive reputation and 
circulation of the Edinburgh Review is chiefly owing to two 
circumstances. First, that it is entirely uninfluenced by the 
Booksellers who have contrived to make most of the other 
reviews mere vehicles for advertising and puffing off their own 
publications or running down those of their rivals. Secondly, 
the very handsome recompense which the Editor not only 
holds forth to his regular assistants but actually forces upon 
those whose rank and fortune make it a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them.” The hack and the amateur were excluded, 
and a healthy professional attitude encouraged. That solid, 
if penurious intellectuals like Jeffrey and Wilson should have 
been induced to man the reviews was a great improvement 
on eighteenth-century Grub Street, where, in spite of Johnson’s 
successful bid for freedom, starvation in a garret was the 
recognised alternative to literary serfdom. Perhaps, indeed, 
these young University men were a little too conscious of 
their superiority: the denunciation of the Cockney School 
seems to have been motivated by an overweening confidence 
in the greater critical purity of Edinburgh, while the cocksure 
brutality of the attack reminds the reader that many of the 
reviewers were lawyers. 

They were lawyers and, unfortunately for the history of 
criticism, they were politicians. The circumstances in which 
the Edinburgh was born were clearly as much political as 
literary, and the breakaway movement which led to the 
foundation of the Quarterly in 1809 was dictated by the desire 
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to combat the Whig propaganda of Jeffrey and his collabo. 
rators on the older review. The Quarterly became the mouth. 
piece of such young Tories as Croker and John Gibson Lock. 
hart, the latter of whom was to be one of the editors of 
Blackwood’s, bringing to the task a corrosive style and dis. 
reputable journalistic tactics. All these reviews—or magazines 
in the case of Blackwood’s—extended few olive branches to 
political opponents and showed no mercy to delinquent poets 
of the opposite party. The prejudice of a Tory reviewer of 
Shelley’s Revolt of Islam is obvious, but it is disconcerting 
to find Hazlitt slating Coleridge in terms which make it quite 
plain that politics, not poetry, was at the bottom of it. The 
usual strategy was to attack on as wide a front as possible, 
If the reviewer were Tory, he would bring charges of im- 
morality (it is well known that Radicals are immoral), if Whig, 
charges of corruption (it is well known that place-men are 
corrupt). Good, not so clean fun was had by all. The only 
sufferers were the poets. 

On the other hand, this pre-occupation with social and 
moral issues, when not misleading through sheer party pre- 
judice, often resulted in a high standard of criticism. Jeffrey, 
for instance, produced estimates of Byron and Keats with 
which most people would agree today—he was the first critic 
to spot the true ancestors of the octosyllabic line of Endymion 
—and Wilson’s defence of Shelley in Blackwood’s provided 
an honourable exception to the rule that Tory eat Whig. 
Even the most remorseless and motivated onslaughts had 
their literary justification: Croker, writing in the Quarterly 
(April, 1818), was able to give chapter and verse for his attack 
on Endymion: “ Apollo’s fire produces a pyre, a silvery 
pyre of clouds, wherein a spirit might win oblivion and melt 
his essence fine, and scented eglantine gives sweets to the sun, 
and cold springs had run into the grass, and then the pulse 
of the mass pulsed ten-fold to feel the glories old of the new- 
born day, etc.” This is perfectly good, legitimately destructive 
criticism based on a close examination of the text. The rather 
mincing diction adopted by Keats in his early poetry was, of 
course, peculiarly offensive to the North British toughs who 
had to review it, and Jeffrey was almost alone in penetrating 
below the sentimentality to the talent. The Blackwood's and 
Quarterly men were right to find Keats mawkish. They were 
wrong to find him merely mawkish, and, in their horror at 
the vulgarity of his hectic sensibility, cannot be acquitted of 
a snobbish distaste for the company of a poet who had once 
been an apothecary’s assistant. “Low birth and low habits,” 
“Cheapside shop-keeper,” “prurient and _ vulgar _ lines, 
evidently meant for some young lady east-of Temple-bar ”"— 
these phrases tell more against their author than against the 
Cockney School to whose address they were directed. This 
was the worst side of the Scottish reviewers. 

In the welter of conflicting personalities and political 
antagonisms it is not easy to isolate any general literary ideal. 
But, though they are often rather confused about what they 
actually do require from poetry, the reviewers’ individual 
tastes are a good deal clearer. Jeffrey was more at home with 
the second generation of Romantics, with poets like Byron and 
Keats, whdse diction was more formally “ poetic” than that 
of Wordsworth. In his review of the Excursion the charge 
continually brought against character and incident is that they 
are too /ow, insufficiently generalised and untrue to nature. 
Here Jeffrey’s eighteenth-century standards are evident. John 
Wilson, on the other hand, defended Wordsworth, and it may 
well have been his recognition of echoes of the Lake school 
that led him to do the same for Shelley against the Quarterly. 
Wilson’s febrile, slightly hysterical temperament, indeed, con- 
cealed the real talent. He might have been more at home in 
twentieth-century Bloomsbury than nineteenth-century Edin- 
burgh. 
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Among the other reviewers Lockhart—the Scorpion—and 
Croker were more noticeable for vigour than perception, while 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, is difficult to fit into any 
category. He featured largely in Blackwood’s imaginary con- 
yersations, Noctes Ambrosianae, playing opposite John Wilson. 
Hogg’s stock-in-trade was homely wisdom conveyed in incom- 
rehensible dialect, and it is hard to recognise the author of 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner beneath the mask of the 
rustic seer. He kept his profoundest talents for other 
occasions. 

However, in spite of these differences of personality and 
taste, certain attitudes towards individual poets were held in 
common: Byron was widely appreciated—on the poetic level 
—Coleridge universallf misunderstood—a state of affairs 
which has lasted till the present day. It was, of course, 
hardly to be expected that contemporaries should see in the 
latter the thinker and critic who was to be behind so much 
of nineteenth-century thought. At the time he must have 
seemed more ineffectual an angel than Shelley. Here we touch 
once again the general limitations of the reviewers. 

For, though common denominators may be difficult to find, 
there does emerge from this anthology a certain impression 
of unity. What the reviewers had in common was a plain 
man’s attitude towards literature. In spite of the rising cult 
of the poet-seer, they held that a poem was an object which 
could be judged by the reader rather than something 
resembling religious faith which one either experienced or did 
not. They were determined that nobody should get away with 
anything and resisted very successfully all attempts at mystifi- 
cation. “ We took the liberty of speaking of them as if they 
were mere men. ... This too gave offence, as it was meant 
todo.” (Blackwood's “Apologia ”: Preface to vol. 19, January, 
1826.) The reviewers would have their say, whatever the 
reputation of the person concerned, and, before we criticise 
their mistakes, we should ask ourselves where such out- 
spokenness can be found today. Moreover, allied to this feeling 
of the irrefutable rights of criticism was a strong emphasis 
on the necessity of decorum, of literary balance. The 
eighteenth-century gentleman was in process of transformation 
into the nineteenth-century public-school boy, but enough of 
the old spirit remained for many of the Romantic tricks to 
shock and repel. A literary ideal was equated with a certain 
social type, to which the reviewers themselves, Whig or Tory, 
belonged. “ To gentlemen, too,” remarked Blackwood’s rather 
offensively, ““ they [its reviewers] at all times acted like gentle- 
men.” Snobs they may have been, but they were also 
practical men, and the cold showers of common sense they 
provided did the Romantics no harm. In the case of Tennyson 
some years later it is certain they did much good. Critical 
injustice is not necessarily a bad thing in the development 
of a writer. 

The utility of a substantial body of critics like the reviewers 
is unquestioned. As Mr. Wain points out in his penetrating 
introduction, it was they who created the links between the 
writer and the reading public. In a sense they made the 
reading public or, at any rate, imposed a unity upon it. The 
present dogfight of highbrow versus middlebrow versus low- 
brow is due—apart from the development of instruments of 
mass-communication—to a lack of control by critical opinion. 
What paper do you read? You will find it judging by its 
own set of standards. Pay your penny and take your choice 
—poetry or science-fiction, Edith Sitwell or Peter Cheyney, 
the London Library or the Book of the Month Club. Is this 
better than the quirks of the reviewers? If they were pre- 
judiced, at least they were prejudiced about /iterature, whereas, 
in our fear -of criticism, we are in danger of throwing the 
baby out with the bath-water ‘in which they would have tried 
to wash it. The prerequisite of a healthy literature is a 
healthy critical attitude on the part of the reader. Till this 
is present, talk about a possible renaissance is nonsense. But 
will it ever make more sense than it does at the moment ? 
Mr. Wain’s anthology forces the question. It might even 
suggest an answer. 
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Poverty and Principles 


The War on World Poverty. By the Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, M.P. 
(Gollancz. 14s.) 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt was sure that he did not like colonialism. 
We know now that one of the mainsprings of his actions at Teheran 
and at Yalta was distrust of British imperialism, a distrust that led 
him to venture rashly and too far into the arms of the Russians. 
When he died in 1945 the Dutch colonial empire was doomed, and 
the British and French empires were due for severe losses. The 
western world has been trying to fill the gap ever since, and, as Mr. 
Harold Wilson shows, is becoming increasingly alarmed at its serious 
extent. Indonesia, once regarded as a model colony, is now classified 
as the poorest of the twelve poorest countries of the world, its 
inhabitants having an average income estimated at $25 a head a year. 
Burma, which was before the war the granary of the Far East (if 
rice is grain), has only recently struggled back to self-sufficiency, and 
offers little prospect of return to its former indispensable réle. 

It is well to recall this immediate background to the problem, 
because Mr. Harold Wilson does not allow himself to do so. For 
him the years before 1945 have a strong political colouration of 
capitalist greed and exploitation. The ever-present tension between 
advanced and backward nations becomes something that was dis- 
covered for the first time by Britain’s third Labour Government, and 
four centuries of European contact with the East have to be written 
off as an exercise in what ought not to have been done. In fact a 
tolerable, although only temporarily tolerable, working relationship 
was established under the colenial system, and it is presumptuous to 
condemn it before some other system at least equally satisfactory 
has been found for the problems raised by its rapid removal. 

Roosevelt seems to have assumed that once the imperial fetters 
were removed the colonies would with little difficulty become 
independent nations of the Western kind. But this is a difficult, 
competitive and nerve-racking kind of existence, from which large 
sections of the East have recoiled in horror. Hence, perhaps, their 
predilection for Communism, a creed that was never calculated to 
appeal to primitive peoples, but which at the moment offers the only 
escape to authoritarianism tolerated by any section of western 
thought. 


Part of the motive power behind ‘‘The War on World Poverty ”’ 
is fear of Communism. This is particularly strong in the case of the 
United States, which has to provide most of the funds. Rightly 
Mr. Wilson seeks to put the crusade on a more positive basis, and 
he stresses the old Malthusian fears of world food shortage, and the 
new ones of raw material shortage. At present these incentives to 
well-doing are not as strong as they appeared three years ago. 
Commodity prices have fallen dangerously low, and staple foodstuffs 
are accumulating in American barns at a rate faster than they can be 
either sold or given away. Really the crusade does not need these 
adventitious appeals to self-interest. There can surely be no one who 
is not prepared to accept as axiomatic the conclusion that ** a peaceful 
world cannot be left half prosperous and half destitute.’’ 


The real problem is how to set about making the poor less poor. 
Karl Marx believed that the capitalist system would concentrate 
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wealth in the hands of fewer and fewer capitalists. He has been 
shown to be wrong, but it does seem to concentrate wealth more and 
more on individual nations, at least that is how it appears to us in 
Britain, who have fallen behind in the capitalist race and are finding 
a lot of difficulty in catching up again, or even in keeping the trans- 
Atlantic leaders in sight. Investment, we are told, is the key to the 
problem, but the rich nations have more capital to invest, and they 
continually increase their lead. If the problem appears difficult in 
Britain it is hardly surprising that the natives of Indonesia can hardly 
bear to enter the race, so far are they behind and so remote are their 
chances of avoiding a most humiliating defeat. 

The experts of the United Nations have said that six and three- 
quarter thousand million pounds a year must be invested annually 
in the Far East, and Mr. Wilson says that this is the minimum needed 
to avoid starvation and to begin the rise in living standards which is 
the only hope of countering the increase in world populations. The 
figures compiled by experts need not be taken too seriously, particu- 
larly when they run into billions, but there is a very grave, and so 
far quite unsolved, problem. Post-war political developments have 
robbed the backward countries of the domestic security which made 
them attractive to foreign capital, and they have to fall back on the 
charity of governments and of inter-governmental organisations 
with funds quite inadequate to the task. 

Sooner or later some solution to this question of international 
lending will have to be found, and there is no disguising the fact 
that the lion’s share of the burden will have to be borne by the 
United States. Mr. Wilson makes a brave show of figures to illus- 
trate the Labour Government’s good intentions between 1945 and 
1951. There is the Colonial Development and Welfare Loan, there is 
(or was) the Overseas Food Corporation, and the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation. But parliamentary votes and statutory bodies 
are of no value unless backed by goods and services rendered. 
Throughout these years we took far more out of our colonies than 
we put in. Between 1945 and 1952 the colonies’ sterling balances, 
which represent the excess of the goods they sent us over the goods 
we sent them, rose by £517 million. That was a colonial, exploita- 
tion with a vengeance unrivalled in the most rapacious days of 
imperialism. JEREMIAH ASHE, 


The World of Wren 


Wren the Incomparable. By Martin S. Briggs. (George Allen & 
Unwin. 35s.) 
Since Christopher Wren is the greatest and almost the only English 
architect that the average Englishman can name, he has long since 
been cosily adopted into the family. The affection in which he is 
now held by millions who can, with complete certainty, point only 
to St. Paul’s as his work, has little to do with architecture, but it has 
made him a national and indeed a patriotic institution. Since it 
was Wren’s destiny to finish what Inigo Jones had begun, the final 
Italianising of the English Renaissance, and to do it moreover with 
a strong Dutch accent, all this is as odd as it is true. In the nine- 
teenth century Wren’s stock sank as the Gothic stock rose, but for a 
generation now he has been firmly reinstated. Even City men, 
licking their chops over property developments in Cheapside or 
Bucklersbury, have to pay at least some sort of lip-service to the great 
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dome. St. Paul’s—with Buckingham Palace and Selfridges—com, 
poses the trinity of national shrines ; it is a rare item that can be 
both ‘* culture ’’ and housewives’ choice. 

When this kind of thing happens, rational comment flies out Of the 
window. We were therefore in need of a new study of Wren. It had 
to be scholarly, but not written for scholars ; they are provided for 
by the twenty volumes of the Wren Society. It had to be readable 
but neither ‘* popular ’’ nor potted. It had to give us both facts 
and a judgment, and the judgment had to be neither denigration no, 
eulogy. Steering with very great skill between these numeroys 
Scyllas and Charybdises, Mr. Martin S. Briggs—with only the 
slightest bias towards eulogy—has done his work skilfully and even 
brilliantly. This is a distinguished book, the best biography of Wrep 
in existence, and likely to remain the best for a long time to come, 

The author gives us the essential facts:concerning Wren’s life ang 
work—a very long life of which we know very little apart from the 
work. We are also given some additional facts without too much 
parade of the hard research behind them. (The chapters treat of 
Wren’s work in categories—City Churches, Royal Houses, Royal 
Hospitals, etc.—which means some cross-reference, but makes for 
much easier reading than would a direct chronological account, 
Wren had so many types of building in progress at the same time.) 
Mr. Briggs justifies the word ** incomparable *’ in his title by quo. 
tation both from Evelyn and from Hawksmoor, reminding us also 
that when Wren was a youth of twenty, toying with clocks, magnets 
and sciagraphy, Evelyn could even then write of that ** miracle of a 
youth.’’ Sacheverell Sitwell is the author’s authority for St. Paul’s 
** as the most magnificent building of the Renaissance,’’ and for 
consideration of Wren as the supreme master of a Baroque voca- 
bulary. On the other hand we are given the detractors : E. V. Lucas 
found Wren’s work lacking in tenderness and sympathy, feeling that 
the churches were more suitable for business men than for penitent 
or perplexed souls ; Lethaby found the whole era one of boredom, 
stuffiness and big-wiggery. Fugin is quoted to the effect that one 
half of St. Paul’s was built to hide the other half. Detraction of 
Wren is out of fashion, but it is not all that easy to say that Pugin 
was wrong. 

Where then, in the end, do we place Wren ? Is his stock falling 
again? Mr. Briggs regards him affectionately as the master spirit 
of the age, in fact as ** incomparable.’’ Wren is, I think, incom. 
parable only within the context of an enlightened but rather small 
world, within the context of England of the Restoration, of the 
Royal Society and of Caroline divines. If, for example, we widen 
that context to include Mansart and Le Vau, let alone Brunelleschi 
or Bernini, then the adjective ** incomparable ’’ looks a trifle insular, 
Lethaby and Pugin were right... but only in a way, only in their 
context, in their dream of Christendom Lost. What they failed to 
see was that with the Reformation and Renaissance the Royal capital 
city—as an art form—had replaced the labyrinthine town beneath 
abbey towers, and that the architect therefore had a new function, 
As servant of a patron, and within an academic and aristocratic 
culture—a snob culture—his function was no longer to exploit struc 
ture in the cause of emotion. King’s College Chapel had been the 
last of all that. (The architect’s function now was to give to prince 
and merchant a great urban setting, in a hundred cities all across 
Europe. Baroque was purely scenic; once that is accepted, then 
the false dome, the structurally impossible cupola, the sham attic 
storey, the almost chinoiserie steeple and all the falsities of St. Peter’s 
and of St. Paul’s fall into place. They are even justified.) We can 

accept this world in which Wren lived, or we can reject it. Pugin, 
Ruskin, Lethaby all rejected it. Personally I, too, reject it. Ifl 
could accept it then I could regard Wren not only as a gentleman out 
of Oxford, doing large and ingenious works for a mercantile City, 
an Erastian Church and a Baroque Court . . . I could also regard him 
as such a supreme master of his art that I could, in addition, even 
grant Mr. Briggs his ** incomparable.’’ R. FURNEAUX JORDAN. 


Social Pathology 
The Estrangement of Western Man. By Robert Strausz-Hupé 
(Gollancz. 16s.) 


“*IF,’” writes Mr. Strausz-Hupé, ‘‘the life processes of society 
are determined by the workings of the Social Mind, the crucible 
of facts perceived and images projected, rather than by material 
necessity—environments, techniques, etc.—or essences and ideas— 
freewheeling ideology—then we must turn for the diagnosis of 
cultural crisis to the pathology of the Social Mind.’’ This, I 
think, is not an unfair example of Mr. Strausz-Hupé’s style. It 
is not an elegant style; there is a hurry and a flurry about it; metaphor 
and example often tend rather to confuse than to illuminate the 
understanding. I find, for instance, after reading the above sentence, 
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that my mind is distracted by the difficulties of imagining ‘‘essences 

gnd ideas”’ somehow proceeding downhill on bicycles. And, 

though it may be said that the author deserves to be judged not as 

a stylist but as one who is attempting to examine ‘‘the pathology 

of the Social Mind,”” it is still true that this examination itself might 

have been carried out with more clarity and distinction if he had 
gen fit to write in a manner less enthusiastically dogmatic. 

Mr. Strausz-Hupé finds that ‘‘the key to the problem lies in 
the concept of alienation from common devotion, the slackening 
of co-operative drives, and the ascendency of disruptive forces.’’ 
So far, so good. These words, or words like these, may be used 
of any times which are out of joint. The value of the study must 
depend upon the precise meanings attached to the terms employed 
and upon the appropriateness of the remedies prescribed for this 
state of ‘‘alienation.”’ 7 

In the course of his enquiry Mr. Strausz-Hupé says a number 

of interesting things. In describing some of the disruptive forces 
he very rightly emphasises the effects of the teachings of both Marx 
and Freud on the idea of responsibility. For, whether one believes 
jna ‘‘superstructure’’ of morality resting finally upon the interaction 
of economic relationships, or in the irresistible force of the uncon- 
scious mind shaping and suggesting the moral standards which are 
consciously held, the effect is the same: one ceases to acknowledge 
one’s responsibility for one’s own actions. Such doctrines, however 
medically or historically valuable, are indeed ‘‘disruptive forces,’’ 
and it would appear that man cannot retain his dignity unless he is 
prepared to believe, even against some of the evidence of psycho- 
analysts and historical materialists, that he is, or can be, to some 
extent the master of his own fate. It is probably true that, in order 
to do so, he must share in a ‘‘common devotion’’; yet on this 
subject of ‘common devotion,’’ perhaps the most important subject 
of all those with which his analysis is concerned, Mr. Strausz-Hupé 
jis not strikingly informative. Moreover, his whole argument, 
which is directed to prove that Europe’s only hope of survival is in 
political and economic federation (a federation which will be in the 
closest contact with the United States), has its force very frequently 
weakened by a number of extraordinary and imaccurate analogies 
from and interpretations of the history of the past. Indeed one 
is so surprised as even to be alarmed by such statements as: **The 
great problems of history are simple—so simple that every schoolboy 
knows how to solve them.’” One wonders first how any responsible 
political theorist could commit himself to so idiotic a remark. Then 
one may conjecture that he is being deliberately ironical or para- 
doxical. But no. He proceeds: ‘‘Obviously, every reasonable 
Greek knew how absurd was the Peloponnesian War which delivered 
victors and vanquished alike into the hands of foreign foes.’’ (The 
“foreign foes’? are ‘‘the lurking Persians and Macedonians,’’ 
although Macedon was a Greek-speaking state in which Euripides 
spent his declining years and where, later, Aristotle was employed 
as tutor to Alexander the Great.) It is sufficient to say that Pericles 
and Thucydides were at least as ‘‘reasonable’’ as Mr. Strausz-Hupé 
and better placed than he to estimate contemporary opinion; yet 
they appear not to have been conscious that the war between Athens 
and Sparta was ‘‘absurd.’’ One is also perplexed by statements 
which appear at first sight portentous, but are, in fact, not heavily 
charged with meaning. We read, for example, “‘If Marx and 
Engels and Lenin were true heirs of the revolutions which failed 
from 1789 to 1848, so were Count Gobineau, Edouard Drumont, 
the anti-Dreyfusards, Houston Chamberlain, Dostoievsky, Mussolini, 
Rosenberg and Hitler.’’ So, it may be added, were Uncle Tom 
Cobley and all. 

To simplify history in this way is rather to perplex than to illumi- 
nate. And though it would be difficult to write 300 pages about 
Europe without from time to time saying something that is perfectly 
true, what is required of such a study is a coherent argument which 
is capable of recognising the complications and the subtlety of 
the problems with which it deals. Mr. Strausz-Hupé does not 
appear to possess the qualities necessary to develop such an argument. 
It is curious, for example, that in all his advocacy for a federation 
of Europe he scarcely deals at all with the place that Germany 
would fill in the federation, nor does he make any attempt to examine 
whether or not there is any possibility of Europe and Asia (by which 
he sometimes means Russia and sometimes means something 
different) existing together without armed conflict. 

The cause which he supports—a federation of Europe in close 
alliance with the United States—may well be a most worthy cause. 
It may even be true that ‘‘no nation can maintain its present social 
Structure except by accepting the economic aid of the United States 
and thus its cultural writ.’’ It may be true and admirable that in 
the United States there exist a ‘‘unique classlessness’’ and a 
“plenitude of discreetly differentiated status satisfactions’’ which 
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we in Europe would do well to sigh for. It may be true that ‘‘the 
situation of the individuai in European society is absurd, if for no 
other reason than that European polity and its national fragmenta- 
tions are absurd.’’ But these truths, if truths they are, do not 
appear to have been clearly demonstrated. _Is it, I wonder, ‘‘absurd’’ 
to suggest that history is quite capable of not following exactly the 


lines laid down for it in advance by Mr. Strausz-Hupé? 
REX WARNER. 


More for the Winter Evening 


Cricket. By John Arlott. (Burke. 21s.) 
Best Cricket Stories. Chosen by E.W.Swanton. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
Australian Bowlers. By A. G. Moyes. (Harrap. 12s, 6d.) 


Bumper. By Keith Miller and R. S. Whitington. (Latimer House. 
12s. 6d.) 

Cricket My Pleasure. By A. A. Thomson. (Museum Press, 
12s. 6d.) 

Jack Hobbs. By Pat Landsberg. (Todd Publishing Group. 7s. 6d.) 


A worK which was successful in my early days and probably is 
still being lent about at this time, Prince Ranjitsinhji’s Jubilee Book 
of Cricket, referred to ‘‘the general prevalence of athletic literature 
of all sorts.”’ Other things may have changed since 1897 but not 
this; the cricket department probably produces more books than it 
ever did. These, too, perhaps justify that word ‘‘literature’’ more 
than those paper-covered compilations which once pleased us so 
well at such modest prices. Authorship has associated itself most 
famously with the mighty history and conduct of the game. 

And yet there were real writers on cricket long before Ranji, not 
to mention Andrew Lang. One of the side sports of cricket is the 
capture of these pioneers, and of such of their successors as have 
found too little recognition for their prose and verse—but prose is 
the likelier call. Mr. Arlott, a poet and a great reader, adds to his 
other attainments this anthologizing vigilance; he brings a new 
collection, with a running commentary of the kind we expect from 
him, of spirited cricket writing. The names appended to the 
items are not all unfamiliar—in this reference—but altogether his 
book is an education in the resources of cricket literature, and much 
more joyful than education commonly sounds. It is impossible to 
give a full detail of his catches, but he has for example a chapter 
headed, ‘*The Works of J. C. Clay,’’ and Mr. Clay the bowler is 
not at all diminished by his occasional consent to take a pen and 
make his jokes—/is jokes. This anthology from Mr. Arlott is 
illustrated in the same style of variety and discovery as the text 
possesses. 

Next comes Mr. Swanton, but on this occasion he is less of an 
antiquary than Mr. Arlott. The title of his anthology may be 
enlarged on: he has included both fiction and history and the play 
begins with Mr. Bernard Darwin’s study of W. G. Grace. It would 
make a pleasant speculation whether his readers will thank him 
more for that kind of writing or for the episodes from novelists; 
or perhaps, as merit is distributed through both displays, honours 
will be even. But I confess that nothing devised by fancy can quite 
equal for me a true story like Mr. Fingleton’s visit to a retired fast 
bowler named Larwood. 

The annals of cricket literature have certainly been invigorated by 
Mr. A. G. Moyes, and are once more while he reviews the Australian 
bowlers (and some batsmen get into the scene, too). The fastest 
of them all? He thinks perhaps it was Ernest Jones. The most 
curious? Perhaps Fleetwood-Smith, ‘‘a natural right-hander who, 
because of a broken arm, changed to left hand, and became a Test 
Match performer’’—and then, says Mr. Moyes, he was ‘‘ this bowling 
Quixote.’’ Meanwhile, presumably, Keith Miller is hurling the 
ball down at Edrich, and forgetting that he and Mr. Whitington have 
been discoursing on this summer’s contests and many other things 
in a printed book. ‘*We are journalists by profession.’’ Here, 
incidentally, is a chapter on the other cricket writers, and Mr. 
Mailey’s paintings in oils. : 

Mr. Thomson is introduced by England’s present captain and by 
He has spent some of 
his time on other missions than that of watching Yorkshire cricketers, 
but admits that it was embarrassing; do what he would, he could 
never take ‘‘Essex seriously as a cricketing county.’’ His life has 
been that of a spectator as much as a player, and that sort of intensely 
concerned spectator who, it is said, abounds only on North-country 
benches. He does not hurry his reminiscences any more than his 
old masters hurried their methods out in the middle; he relies on an 
audience to whom cricket is truth and beauty (weather permitting.) 
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And so this group of publications showing ‘‘the general pre- 
valence’’ of cricketana after two world wars ends with a short and 
graphic biography of Sir J. B. Hobbs—and to increase its welcome 
it contains a few pages by that model for cricketers, called ‘*Then 
and Now.”’ It is of course, to people of my age, still hard to accept 
that Hobbs cannot be making the fast bowlers look slow at the Oval 
at this moment. Books are a mild consolation only for some of 
these discrepancies. EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


Upper-Middle-Brow 


Personal Remarks. By L. A. G. Strong. (Peter Nevill. 15s.) 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Strong’s title makes him free to say what he likes, 
he does not take it to absolve him from the responsibility of a critic. 
It enables him, however, to speak about his own direct reactions to 
the authors of his choice, without having to invoke a hypothetical 
standard. Should it be suggested that some measuring rod is needed, 
it can be claimed that his own sense of craftsmanship as a creative 
writer is a better one than any, for he sees what a writer would be at. 
Unlooked-for developments do not surprise him; nor should they 
disturb an author who is himself so diverse, a poet, a novelist, who in 
his last piece of fiction has brilliantly stepped outside his usual sphere, 
and now reveals himself as an essayist, alert, humane, understanding 
and forgiving, but not without severities amusingly stated. It is a 
pity that these essays and addresses, which range over more than 
twenty years, are not themselves dated, not only because one would 
like to note Mr. Strong’s own development, but because they would 
help us to place them in the literary scene. The chapter on Synge, 
for example, though graceful and thoroughly sound, may seem to the 
reader who is likely to be familiar with Synge to be telling him what 
he already knows; and, although what Mr. Strong says remains true 
and is admirably put, his essay does not send us back to Synge with 
eyes unscaled. 

This is not true, however, of his essay on Yeats, where personal 
knowledge of the man enables him to pierce beyond what the analy- 
tical critic has to say, and so illuminates. We learn something more 
about Yeats, so feel his work the more wholly. And, taken in the 
main, Mr. Strong is uniformly good about Irish writers, helping us 
to appreciate and enjoy poets we ought to know more about, Seumas 
O’Sullivan, Mr. Padraic Colum, and the once famous Victorian 
figure Francis Sylvester Mahony, or ‘‘Father Prout’’; and while 
Mr. Strong makes us like and want to read more of such poets, he 
never stakes out too large a claim. He does, of course, tend to write 
about people whom he likes and admires, and so notices certain of 
their qualities we might otherwise miss, such as Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen's ‘‘light’’ symbolism; but he can also administer a rebuke. 
Thus, though justly praising Mr. Richard Church for his many 
qualities, his versatility, his sensibility, his command of technique, 
he will not accept Mr. Church’s usual heroine: 

**He will rhapsodise over the lesser contradictions in her nature, 
and murmer in mystical wonder at her moon-rhythms, her primeval 
urges, and goodness knows what else, when all she needs is a good 
hard smack on the bottom; and the ironist in him would immediately 
give it her, had he not suffered himself to be bemused.”’ 

On the other hand, while decrying a little too fashionably ** Blooms- 
bury’’ and all that, he gives Mr. E. M. Forster his proper due. 
Among contemporaries, he praises Mr. Day Lewis, and very properly 
sets very high L. H. Myers, a writer whom we are quite wrongly 
beginning to forget. 

Perhaps the essay which is the most surprising is the one on 
pantomime, where he lays stress on the importance of the Dame 
(et ego in Arcadia fui, that is, I too remember Dan Leno). And this 
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essay more than any other shows us where Mr. Strong stands, He 
is that invaluable person, the upper-middle-brow, who is quite 
capable of talking high-brow if he wants to, as witness his Kenyon 
College address on **The Poet and Reality’’; but even there he talks 
it with a difference, with none of the jargon which goes with the New 
Criticism. He does not bother so much with what poetry is, as what 
it is for. He is not the **pure’’ scientist searching for the equations 
defining atomic energy, but the technologist seeing what it can do 
for us. This is what naturally leads him to his own pieties, Devon as 
well as Ireland. This enables him to give us glimpses of forgotten or 
neglected minor poets of Devon, pleasant to get to know, and even 
takes him to that vigorous Jacobean dramatist, Jasper Mayne, whose 
works I for one will never read again, but am glad to be reminded of, 


But if he is good when talking about poets whom he does not rate 
too high, but yet does not despise, such as Darley, he is at his best 
when talking about the novelists, for he has experienced the impulse 
which makes them write. His chapter on David Copperfield should 
blow away many of the cobwebs which obfuscate the vision of 
so many critics of the novel, and he makes us see more clearly the 
virtues of such varying writers as Hardy and Hugh Walpole, though 
he seems a little bit too much to dismiss the value of form (he does 
not, for example, think Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill worthy of mention), 
so adds nothing to our appreciation of James and Joyce. But 
then, surprisingly, he gives us an admirable corrective of the usual 
view of Newman, his own being generous without sentimentality, 
Mr. Strong’s personal views, in short, provide an admirable link 
between the devoted practitioner and the general public to whom 
the writer in the last resort appeals. BONAMY Doprée, 


Illiteracy Today 


The Importance of Illiteracy. By M. M. Lewis. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Lewis’s book is timely. He sets out to examine the widely- 
felt anxiety about illiteracy—that there is more of it than there used 
to be, or more of it than there should be—and to suggest possible 
remedies. But in these days the word seems to have almost as many 
meanings as it has users. ** ‘Illiteracy’,’’ as Dr. Lewis points out, 
**is used to cover anything from inability to write one’s name to the 
shortcomings of the university graduate in honours.’’ Accordingly, 
it is well to define one’s terms and this he does at the outset. In the 
dictionary sense of the word (‘‘lack of education, inability to read 
and write’’) he finds a good deal of evidence that illiteracy is declining 
in this country. But it is with the wider sense of ‘‘functional 
illiteracy,’’ or failure to reach the standards set by present-day life 
and work, that Dr. Lewis is primarily concerned. In this sense he 
concludes there is more illiteracy than there should be, a view which 
people frequently, if inaccurately, express by saying that illiteracy is 
increasing. 

Before the last war Sir Cyril Burt estimated that some 15 to 
20 per cent. of all adults were functional illiterates and these figures 
were broadly confirmed by Army tests during the War. If these 
figures are accepted, we are faced with a major problem. How 
has it arisen? Dr. Lewis carefully examines the supposed causes: 
lowered school standards, a decline in native intelligence, the 
influence of radio, cinema, press and ‘‘comics,’’ the last war, 
and so on. But while they may be contributory—and here lies the 
main emphasis of the book—in his view these are not the principal 
causes. They lie deeper. Because a modern highly-organised 
society depends increasingly upon effective communication for its 
smooth working, it demands a standard of literacy higher than ever 
before. In this sense no man is an island and society cannot afford 
illiteracy. Therefore it insists on ever higher standards. But, 
Dr. Lewis points out, ‘*. . . if a society raises its standard of minimum 
literacy, and calls everyone below this standard illiterate, it at once 
increases the number of illiterates. There is no doubt that this is 
what our own society is doing today.’’ They are none the less 
illiterate in relation to that society, and the more complicated and 
highly integrated the society, the greater must be our concern for 
literacy. The modern mechanised Army’s educational drive is not 
eyewash, but a recognition that a complex organisation requires 4 
higher standard of literacy in its members. 

Too much of the discussion of illiteracy nowadays is carried out 
from prepared positions. Dr. Lewis is healthily free from this fault. 
Indeed, in his desire to be impartial, he inclines at times to be over- 
cautious in his conclusions, but neither this nor a tendency to repeti- 
tion seriously detracts from the value of his book, which should 
help to clear away a good deal of muddled thinking on this subject. 


CHARLES SEATON. 
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The Poems of Sir Arthur Gorges 
ce. 1557-1625 
Edited by HELEN E. SANDISON 
30s. net 


This volume is something of a literary curiosity. In it 
the *‘ Vannetyes and toyes of yowth,’ by Arthur Gorges, 
Spenser’s Alcyon, are printed—most of them for the 
first time—from the recently-discovered manuscript, 
Egerton 3165, a scribal copy revized by the author. 


Portrait of an Age 
VICTORIAN ENGLAND 
by G. M. YOUNG 
SECOND EDITION 18s. net 


* .. one of the most important studies of English thought 
and institutions in the nineteenth Century that has 
appeared for some years...’ 

English Studies (of the first edition). 
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Captive in Korea PHILIP DEANE 


Hailed on both sides of the Atlantic as a masterpiece of quiet 
heroism. 

‘The most perceptive book that has come out of Korea.’— 
Time Magazine 

‘A classic in its way..— Yorkshire Post 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
Russia After Stalin DEUTSCHER 


‘A closely argued and penetrating study of the legacy of 
Stalinism and the meaning of recent changes in Russia.’— 
Scotsman 10s. 6d. net 


The Olivier Ss FELIX BARKER 


‘This excellent book cannot be too highly recommended. 
Nobody who cares for the theatre can afford, or need afford 
to be without it . . . A remarkable book about remarkable 
people.’—ARTHUR MARSHALL (New Statesman) 
Illustrated 


Caves of Adventure H. TAZIEFF 


Exploration in the Pyrenees by the author of Cavesof Adventure. 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


Madeira 
and the Canaries NICHOLAS. 


A Traveller’s Notebook by the well-known Sunday Times 
correspondent. Illustrated 15s. net 


and 


The Silent World 
HAMISH HAMILTON 


15s. net 


j. Y. COUSTEAU 
18s, net 








“In all things, success 
depends upon previous 
preparation,and without 
such preparation there 
is bound to be failure.” 

CONFUCIUS 





O start aright is half the battle, and the establishment 
of a friendly relationship makes business pleasant as 

well as profitable. 
The personal touch is never lost sight of by Martins 
Bank Limited in its numerous branches and specialised 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


London District Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 











Total Assets - (as at 30th June, 1953) - £347,975,315 
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Whom the Gods Love 


Recollections of the Cambridge Union, 1815-1939. By Percy 
Cc — with contributions by various hands. (Bowes & Bowes, 
12s. 6d.) 

Tue Festschrift is probably the most unsatisfactory of literary forms; 
undergraduate societies, in an age of Trade Unions and consciously 
adult responsibilities, are considered of little importance: under- 
graduate politics, when they are noticed at all, tend to evoke tolerant 
derision. It is thus a notable feat for Mr. Cradock to have produced 
such an elegant and impressive essay. Mr. Cradock’s half of the 
book covers the period from 1815, when the Union was founded as 
the result of an Old Etonian feud, to’ the end of the century; and it 
belies the title of Recollections under which it appears. It is a 
scholarly historical study, witty, revealing, written with the grace 
and irony of Lytton Strachey. The activities of the Society are seen 
against the background of the University as a whole—the immeasur- 
ably distant Cambridge of 1820, for example, where ‘‘the stouter 
sort had fights with the bargees, wine parties of eighteenth century 
dimensions, riots with the town’’—and also as a reflection of the 
political and religious upheavals of the Industrial Revolution. 


During these years the Cambridge Union, far from being a mere 
platform for gilded youth, was a nursery of great Parliamentarians, 
Here Disraeli launched the Young Englanders whom he immortalised 
in Coningsby, and who passed into the Commons as soon as they had 
gone down: Lord John Manners, George Sydney Smythe, Baillie- 
Cochrane, Beresford Hope. Here were debated Evangelicalism and 
Catholic Emancipation; here Macaulay delivered speeches he was 
never to surpass in the Commons. 


But it is in the saga of the recurrent dying fall, of promise unfulfilled, 
that Mr. Cradock is at his best. With gentle melancholy he reveals 
the may-fly gallery: Thomas Sunderland, the aloof, the dominating, 
the great orator, whose mind gave way and who returned to his 
old haunts like another Scholar Gypsy, to die in obscurity; George 
Smythe, the hero of Coningsby, who ‘had every talent save that of 
using his talents,’ who left ‘‘a few speeches and poems, an incom- 
plete novel, and the name of a splendid failure’’; Praed, Calverley, 
and many others. This is a sad yet irresistible picture, shot through 
with the autumn nostalgia that forms the very essence of Cambridge. 

It is difficult for High Court Judges or Cabinet politicians, however 
professionally distinguished, to follow in Mr. Cradock’s literary 
footsteps. They recall their younger selves with wistful glee: Mr. 
R. A. Butler is taught to climb into College by ex-servicemen, debates 
with Americans who train on raw steaks, and is bought a shilling 
shocker on Cambridge Station by Mr. Baldwin. These essays could 
have done with some editing. The sections tend to overlap; and one 
becomes tired of the formula ** Mr. Z.—now, of course, Sir X.Y.Z., 
K.B.E., ©C.M.G., and one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Plenipotentiaries to A. (or B., or C.)’* The most memorable 
contribution is Mr. Frank Singleton’s, who writes vividly and 
professionally of Haile Selassic, Humbert Wolfe, and the eve of 
Munich. But it is Mr. Cradock, urbane and Virgilian, who appro- 
priately adds the postscript; and his will be the chief credit if this 
book achieves more than a parochial public. PETER GREEN. 





New Novels 

Guard Your Daughters. By Diana Tutton. (Chatto & Windus. 
10s. 6d.) 

Gentle Rain. By Barbara Gordon-Cumming. 
9s. 6d.) 

The Chariot. By Francis Stuart. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

Patrol. By Fred Majdalany. (Longmans. 9s. 6d.) 

His Brother’s Keeper. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


NOVELS one, two, and three have at their core a woman who has 
suffered damage on a level somewhere between the psychological 
and the spiritual. In the first, loye has worsened the injury: in 
the others, love cures it. 

Guard Your Daughters is worthy to go in the same shelf as 
Ordinary Families, and in its kind I know no higher praise. Mrs. 
Tutton writes with such gaiety and charm as almost to obscure the 
sinister situation in which the well-guarded daughters are set. Their 
father, a writer of detective stories, ruthlessly sacrifices their welfare 
and happiness to the whims of his neurotic wife. His household has 
one rule : I will not have your Mother upset. This insane cherishing 
hardens a foible into an obsession, and leads to a crisis which need 
never have developed at all. So joyfully dees Mrs. Tutton record 
the girls’ doings and sayings that for three-quarters of the book | 
was not sure if she accepted her delightful narraior’s valuation of 


(Quality Press: 
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this pair of shockers, and sided win tem against Pandora, the sister 
who had escaped. The crisis shows, however, that this was a 

of Mrs. Tutton’s artfulness. The resolution is a little glib, Father 
recanting too explicitly and confessing his sins : yet the whole thi 
is SO true, so lively, so full of charm, that there is nothing left to say 
but thank you. 

Gentle Rain concentrates on a girl starting to serve a life sentence 
for a murder she did not commit. Her progress from confusion to 
resentment, rebellion, and finally to acceptance is told unpreten- 
tiously but with an understanding which many more ambitious 
studies lack. To say that love for a prison governor restores the 
victim may make the;tale sound sentimental. Mrs. Gordon-Cum- 
ming concedes a point or two to the libraries, but Gentle Rain is in 
fact sane, clear-headed, and well observed. 

I have followed Mr. Stuart’s career, from his early appearances as 
H. Stuart in Poetry, Chicago, with admiration and occasional ruefyl 
rubbings of the head. His latest novel renews the admiration, but 
a rub or two remains. On the surface, this could be labelled a mad 
story about a writer called Amos who invites a prostitute and her 
invalid mother to share his flat. Amos drifts from one humble job 
to another, his meagre rewards supplemented by the old lady’s flair 
for picking winners at the races. After months of passionless 
relationship Amos persuades his Lena to marry him, and restores 
her womanhood to her. Finally, after a vague episode with a film 
producer, the trio achieves happiness as caretakers in a cemetery 
where they dig out and set upright the buried statue of an angel. 

The difficulty, as in many of Mr. Stuart’s novels, is in his mingling 
of realistic with unrealistic writing. Side by side with details about 
teleprinters and dishwashing it is disconcerting, for instance, to hear 
Lena say, of her former profession, ** I soon hardly noticed where [ 
was because I was so busy learning the miserable little devices by 
which even the lowest steps in the downward path can be made a bit 
less desolate,’ and to be told, of Amos’s failure to desire her, 
“Trampled down were these hidden groves of delight in her and spoiled 
these fruits of flesh.’’ The wise reader will shut his ears to these 
intonations, and allow Mr. Stuart’s insight into the human heart to 
set the tune. He can then marvel at the astonishing things the poet 
knows, the perception he has of spiritual truth, and of the trans- 
figured form of common things once sight has pierced the haze of 
habit. This is a powerful book because it makes us consider the 
nature of reality, and leaves us with the sense of having looked 
through an odd but splendid prism at life itself. 

** Both love and war inject into living a temporary intensity 
unequalled by other human experience.’’ This sentence of Mr. 
Maijdalany’s links his Patro/ with the books we have just looked at. 
The setting is Algiers, the time early in 1943. A handful of exhausted 
men from a reduced battalion are set a task thought up by a junior 
intelligence officer in order to hide the fact that he had nothing of 
value to suggest. How Sheldon and his volunteers obey the order, 
and what manner of men they are, is told with a terseness and vigour 
which leaves us with an immense respect for Mr. Majdalany. Unlike 
so many who write about the war, he has imaginatively assimilated 
his material. The result is an honest, vivid, first-class piece of work. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts brings us back to the theme of love, but 
comically and in the peaceful countryside. His hero is a cowman 
who with excellent intentions sets himself to help a series of loving 
couples. The resultant story shows that, at ninety, this ageless 
novelist has lost none of his kindly irony, his shrewdness, and his 
sense of fun. Only in its gentle pace does His Brother’s Keeper 
show that this author was practising his craft before the other four 
were born. L. A. G. STRONG. 


The Owl Minerva 


The art that makes pretensions to discourse, 
Not sage nor sybil but a piece of both, 
Astute in form, oracular in force, 

Can make a proposition sound an oath. 


Rapid, abrupt and violent like a blow, 
An exclamation or ecstatic howl, 

Still it asserts, and shows it is not so, 
Articulates the hooting of an owl. 


Can spells or riddles be articulate? 
We take our stand, to make our music heard, 
And only speech aspires to music’s state ; 
fhe Owl Minerva was no singing bird. 
DONALD DAvie. 
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First hand observation 
of the East African scene 


is necessary to judge the suitability of a British 
product for the local market. For this reason the 
National Bank of India, which has long established 
branches in Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Zanzibar, serves as a valuable source of information to 
businessmen seeking new markets. Precise and up-to- 
date details of current conditions in East Africa can 
be readily obtained through the Head Office or 
any branch. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: 

INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 
Bankers to the Government in: 

ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR. 
Head Office : 

26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.©.2. 

































































One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 





THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 
3 1, NET 


© PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 











Investments may be of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 





























There’s a future 
in STEEL 


7 WORLD’s largest walking dragline is in operation in 


the open-cast iron ore quarries at Corby. It weighs 
1,650 tons, has electric machinery totalling 3,150 h.p., stands 
as high as Nelson’s Column and walks to work on two steel 
shoes that weigh 56 tons each. A special high-tensile fine- 
grain steel was evolved to help make the 282-foot jib. 
This Wellsian machine completely dwarfs the bulldozer 
working with it. It was designed and built in this country 
by Ransomes and Rapier Limited to strip overburden 
that no other single machine could cope with. With one 
man in control it bites out twenty-seven tons of earth 
every minute, deposits it nearly two hundred and sixty feet 
away and can work right round the clock. It is laying bare 
seams down to a hundred feet. 
In this and other ways the steel industry is increasing 
its raw material supplies, both at home and abroad, to keep 
pace with the industry’s continuous programme of moderni- 


sation and expansion. 


@ Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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Russia after Stalin. By Isaac -Deutscher. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. DEUTSCHER’S new little book written 
with commendable speed has been evertaken, 
even so, by events. But these will not 
detract from the interest which his readers 
are likely to find in the analysis of those 
features in the Russian scene which form the 
background of the struggle for power which 
has now burst so dramatically to the surface. 
The fundamentals of the social and economic 
system Mr. Deutscher regards as immutable 
—even ‘‘collectivisation.’’ But politically 
he believes Russia is ripe for change, though 
a temporary relapse into Stalinist rigidity 
is not inconceivable, and attempts from the 
outside to exploit these troubles might lead 
to a Soviet Bonapartism of an aggressive 
kind. What ‘‘democratisation’’ could mean 
within the confines of a fully socialist 
economy is a question which the author’s 
fundamental preconceptions do not allow 
him to ask. The crisis may be more simply 
a crisis of authority than he allows; but the 
book will at least set argument off on the 
right lines, and is the fruit of those long 
and serious studies of Soviet affairs. which 
distinguish Mr. Deutscher from his fellow 
crystal-gazers. M. B. 


Gloriana’s Glass. Compiled by Alan Glover. 
(The Nonesuch Press. 27s. 6d.) 


For the first time since the war, the None- 
such Press has resumed the publication of 
books embodying a high degree of crafts- 
manship, printed on rag paper in limited 
editions. The price is moderate ; the firm 
has a fine tradition ; and booklovers every- 
where should be pleased. Alan Glover’s 
anthology is woven around Elizabeth I, and 
its content is worthy of its appearance. 

The anthology contains a description of 
the Queen’s coronation in 1559 by an 
Italian guest who was shocked by her affa- 
bility to all and sundry ; he thought that it 
** exceeded the bounds of gravity and 
decorum.’’ Among other items there are 
four of the Queen’s fulminating speeches, 
and ten of her letters. The wood-engraving 
of the Queen by Joan Hassall, which forms 
the frontispiece, is remarkably successful, 
and this charming volume, of which 1,250 
copies are for sale, deserves a warm welcome. 

P. M. 


The Northern Marches. By Cledwyn Hughes. 
(Robert Hale. 18s.) . 
Lancashire—Westmorland Highway. By 
Jessica Lofthouse. (Robert Hale. 16s.) 
THe Northern Marches are the counties 
bordering England and Wales—Mont- 
gomery, Shropshire, Denbighshire, Cheshire 
and Flint. Mr. Cledwyn Hughes is a native 
of a valley on the Welsh side and to him this 
is obviously the spot beloved over all. 
There is no flaw in his paradise and while he 
can be comparatively dispassionate about 
flora and fauna and the rotation of crops, 
he grows very large-eyed over almost every- 
thing else. It is no great surprise to learn 
that village girls now use lipstick and farm 
labourers play darts in the local, but to Mr. 
Hughes this happens in the Marches and is 
therefore both rich and strange. ‘* Each 
May the swallows come ’’ : after a hundred 
pages of this sort of simple wonderment, 
the alien reader from outside the border 
country would liké to hear about a lion. 
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Shorter Notices 


The most interesting touches are those con- 
cerning the impact of Welsh and English on 
one another, but they are not easy to find 
amidst the welter of lush trivialities. In spite 
of much erudition and careful research, the 
general effect is of naiveté overtrimmed with 
ornament. 

Miss Lofthouse’s book, though weighed 
down with a title like an outsize luggage 
label, is a much tidier affair. Her two 
journeys, from Liverpool and Warrington 
to Penrith, were made by car and bus and 
on foot over roads that to most travellers 
are as little regarded as railway lines, being 
merely the distance between two fixed 
points. This book takes them slowly, with 
time for the author to make the many little 
sketches which illustrate it. Past and present 
are unobtrusively blended and if Miss Loft- 
house is less concerned than Mr. Hughes 
with Oldest-inhabitants, she is much more 
coherent about architecture and useful foot- 
paths. Anyone pursuing these stretches of 
A.6 and its tributaries should find her a sure 
guide against missing something of interest. 

M. L. 


The Legacy ‘of Persia. Edited by A. J. 
Arberry. (Clarendon Press. 21s.) 

Tue history of Persia is very like its land- 
scape, high fertile crops isolated by surround- 
ing hills, where the mainroads of Asia run 
across the passes. These threads and this 
diversity are both well given in Professor 
Arberry’s collection to which he contributes 
an essay admirable in its imaginative vision. 
A history broken into so many facets lends 
itself to treatment by different authors : 
from the ancient Aryan world to Byzantium, 
from the Arab dynasties and those spilling 
eastward to India, to general interests of 
letters, sciences, carpets and gardens—the 
widespread variety, so fruitful in the civilisa- 
tion of the world, is handled by an excellent 
team, in love with their subject. Particularly 
at this moment of tension, it is good to 
remember that the Persians ** in victory and 
defeat, but especially in defeat, have taught 
the world to live with dignity and pleasure, 
whether the dignity be emperor’s or 
beggar’s, whether the pleasure be of earth 
or heaven.’’ F, S. 


Trusts and Foundations: A Select Guide. 
Compiled by Guy W. Keeling and edited 
by Thomas Landau. (Bowes and Bowes. 
£2 2s.) 

It is a curious fact that in this country, with 
its long tradition of charitable work, there 
is no standard reference book on charitable 
trusts, and in 1950 the Nathan Report drew 
attention to the surprising paucity of infor- 
mation about them. Even the Charity 
Commissioners cannot say with any pre- 
cision how many Charitable Trusts exist in 
England and Wales, though the number is 
known to exceed 110,000. In this work 
Mr. Keeling aims at filling part of the gap 
by providing a reference book on some 1,000 
Trusts, which are listed alphabetically with 
information in each case (set out in a uni- 
form manner) on their history, purposes, 
activities, resources, etc. This volume should 
quickly prove its value both to individuals 
and to organised bodies, especially as 
further editions are planned to incorporate 
additional data, so building up a continuing 
book of reference. cay 
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Travels With a Tent in Western Europe. 
R. M. Lockley. (Odhams. 15s.) By 


ANYONE, it is said, can write an autobio 
graphy ; but those who can write an auto. 
biography which is also good literature are 
very few. The same might be said of travel 
books. Because one has journeyed in ap 
unusual manner from A to B, via X, Y and 
Z, it is easy to write about it. But to write 
well about it is another matter. 

Mr. Lockley takes us through France, 
Switzerland and Germany to Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, then back through 
the Low Countries to France and England, 
It is an interesting enough route and there 
are times when Mr. Lockley makes it so, 
He has a remarkable knowledge of birds, 
for instance, and whatever he is writing 
about them he holds one’s attention. There 
are, too, some pleasing descriptions of 
European scenery. But the stiltedness of the 
dialogue and the lack of any shape to the 
story make the journey fairly rough going. 

ks Oe 


Lauchter and Applause. Anecdotes for 
Speakers. Compiled by Allan M. Laing, 
(George Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

Most of us, by the time we have reached the 

age for speech-making, have amassed a fair 

stock of amusing stories and quotations; 
but when we sit down to prepare those 
graceful sentences in which to propose the 
toast of the Old School or to reply for the 
Visitors, Memory (the traitor) has a way of 
bringing up from the depths only such 
anecdotes as are hopelessly unsuited to our 
purpose and probably unfit for any public 
occasion. Mr. Laing (whose name will be 
familiar to readers of the Spectator) provides 
the remedy in this volume ; a collection of 
humorous tales and epigrams, all of them 
speech-worthy. If Mr. Laing’s collection 
becomes as widely known as it deserves, 
all his ripest plums will rapidly turn to 


chestnuts. R. K. D. 
Adam: Twenty-first Anniversary Issue. 
(2s. 6d.) 


IT is an achievement these days for a little 
review to reach its majority, and it would be 
churlish to refuse to recognise this success of 
Adam and its editor. They have had a birth- 
day party—rather a turbulent one, appar- 
ently—and congratulations from all sorts 
of people, including T. S. Eliot, Jean 
Cocteau and Christopher Fry. In the face of 
this, criticism is obviously disarmed, especi- 
ally as Miron Grindea, the editor, has 
shared his good luck with those less fortu- 
nate than himself: Colonnade will, for the 
time being, appear within the covers of 
Adam. However, it must be said that the 
fare offered is hardly up to birthday stan- 
dards. The best thing in this number is the 
extract from Rosamund Lehmann’s novel, 
The Echoing Grove (published some months 
ago), but otherwise there is not much to fill 
the hungry reader. Edmond Fleg’s apoca- 
lyptic poem falls a little flat, while the less 
ambitious French pieces are scrappy. The 
English contributors are hardly in a better 
state, though it is to be hoped that the prizes 
offered for the best poem, short story and 
essay of the year will do something to im- 
prove the situation. Many happier returns 
than this to Adam and its editor. A. H. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Buoyancy is still the keynote of stock 
markets, and there are still very few sellers 
about. The general level of prices has 
therefore continued to rise, and there is no 
sign of a check to this movement. On the 
other hand, the holiday season is very much 
upon us, and it must be admitted that much 
of the buying that is going on has its origin 
in speculative rumours, with particular em- 
phasis on suggestions of impending mergers 
and hypothetical estimates of break-up 
values. Solid investment purchasing is not 
yet a conspicuous feature, and it would 
probably be true to say that the present 
firmness of markets will not really be tested 
till later in the summer or early in the 
autumn. Amongst other events that should 
be developing around that time will be the 
first public offers of iron and steel shares 
from the portfolio of the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency. It may 
be that its transactions will prove less upset- 
ting to the market than some observers have 
been inclined to expect. In particular, the 
possibility of tendering gilt-edged stock in 
payment for the equities on offer will 
cushion the impact that would otherwise be 
felt from a sudden demand for large sums 
of cash. Moreover, it will do much to 
ensure that gilt-edged prices maintain the 
strength that they have been showing since 
the beginning of July. 


Engineering Export Analysis 

There have been several items of news this 
week to foster a mood of caution so far as 
the engineering industries are concerned. 
One of these is the appearance of the 
Treasury’s monthly Bulletin for Industry, 
which draws attention to the ground that 
the U.K. has lost since 1951 to the U.S. and 
Germany in the matter of engineering 
exports. Perhaps the most disquieting 
feature of this document is the reference to 
German export shipbuilding, where the 
figure has jumped from 4 per cent. of the 
British export production in 1951 to 50 per 
cent. of it in the first months of this year. 
On the other hand, there has been a simul- 
taneous decline in the exports of certain 
types of machinery both from this country 
and from Germany, and indeed from the 
U.S. This could be an indication that our 
competitive power has not deteriorated so 
much as might be feared. 

All this furnishes additional grounds for 
the view that the outlook for industry and 
for investment in this country is still obscure 
and difficult to predict. At the moment 
there are no very precise indications of any- 
thing going wrong, and the present opti- 
mistic phase in markets may go on after the 
holidays. How things would be affected if 
the big wage claim lodged by the engineering 
unions were to be granted is another matter. 
In recent years the engineering industries 
have been exporting on average a third of 
their output. Clearly, any large increase in 
costs could have a most serious effect on 
their competitive ability. 


Ruston and Hornsby 


Passing from the general to the particular, 
the chairman of Ruston and Hornsby, the 
oil and gas engine makers, makes some 
important points in his statement with the 
annual accounts. His chief complaint is the 


burden of taxation at its present level, which, 
he says, accentuates the difficulties of 
financing trading requirements and the 
maintenance of plant and equipment, and 
limits the credit that can be given in com- 
petition with other countries in overseas 
markets. He gives the following figures : 
financing additional stocks of £861,000, 
extra credit to customers of £247,000, and 
capital expenditure in excess of depreciation 
allowances £370,000, making a total of 
£1,478,000. This compares with the 
£280,000 required for the Ordinary dividend, 
and it illustrates the need for conservatism 
in distribution policy, even though the 
present distribution is covered four times 
by the profits. 

As it happens, the dividend includes a 
Coronation bonus of 14 per cent., and there 
is no promise that this will be repeated next 
year. By that time, however, Excess Profits 
Levy will be a thing of the past, and it 
should be possible to make this year’s pay- 
ment once more. On that basis the yield 
at today’s price of 38s. 9d. would be 6.4 per 
cent. That seems a reasonable return for an 
equity of this calibre. The company has a 
half-share in Ruston-Bucyrus, a leader of 
the excavator industry, and an important 
stake. in the Diesel locomotive industry. 
The use of Diesel locomotives for shunting 
is very much on the increase in this country. 


John Brown and the Price of Tungsten 


The group results for the year to March 
31st last of John Brown and Company, the 
Clydebank shipbuilders, which show a fall 
in net profit of £340,000 at £699,000, can 
hardly be regarded as typical of the ship- 
building industry as a whole. For one thing, 
the group’s interests in machine tools and 
other engineering products account for 
more than a small fraction of its turnover. 
For another, the greater part of the decline 
is said by the directors to have arisen in the 
subsidiary companies trading in tungsten- 
bearing products. Firth Brown Tools, in 
particular, uses important quantities of 
high-speed steel, and it has probably had to 
write down its stocks to take account of the 
halving of the price of wolfram from its 
peak level of 1951. 

As a consequence of the setback the main- 
tained Ordinary dividend of 74 per cent. 
free of tax is less than twice covered. This 
has naturally provoked a certain amount of 
nervous selling of the stock, and the price 
has fallen slightly. For all that, I do not feel 
inclined to recommend holders to sell. If 
the price of wolfram is such an important 
factor in the group’s affairs, it is worth 
noticing that the market in this ore is 
extremely narrow, it is controlled by the 
Government, and it is as likely to rise as it 
is to fall. 


Increased Timber Dividend 


Largely, no doubt, thanks to the building 
programme, several companies in the timber 
trade have recently been able to report a 
high level of profits. The latest is Gabriel 
Wade and English, one of the leading firms 
of merchants in the industry, with wide- 
spread interests in many parts of the country, 
both on its own account and as the parent 
of a group of businesses. The consolidated 
trading balance is not quite so high as last 
year, but there is a corresponding reduction 


in the amount provided for taxation, and 
the net figure attributable to the holding 
company is virtually unchanged. 

What is equally to the point, the dividend 
on the Ordinary stock is raised from 15 to 
17} per cent. The company has an impres. 
sive record of well-covered dividends. To 
judge by the preliminary figures the latest 
declaration absorbs less than a quarter of 
available earnings. There is a satisfactorily 
rising trend in the rate of dividend over the 
years, and the £1 stock units offer a sound 
way of participating in the prosperity that 
is now being experienced in the building 
material industry. At 46s. 3d. cum the divi- 
dend they yieid 7.8 per cent. 


F. Pratt and Company Introduction 


Dealings are expected to start on Thurs. 
day in the shares of F. Pratt and Company, 
whose speciality is the making of a large 
variety of chucks for lathes. The company 
in fact occupies a leading position in this 
line of business, but it also turns out other 
mechanical items, including hydraulic equip- 
ment. The capital of the company is 
£200,000, divided into 800,000 shares of 5s., 
of which 640,000 have been acquired by 
British Shareholders Trust. The business, 
whose works are at Halifax, dates back to 
1849, and it has been in the hands of the 
founder’s family for all this time. The 
present management is continuing in office 
under a service agreement. 

Last year’s profits of £220,256 before tax 
were exceptional, according to the directors, 
but the profits for the year to August 3lst 
next are expected to be £190,000. On this 
basis there would be a charge for Excess 
Profits Levy of £21,000. The estimated 
dividend is 36 per cent., and this, together 
with distributed profits tax, would absorb 
£54,000, leaving £24,750 to be carried for- 
ward or transferred to reserves. 

The opening price is expected to be 
15s. 6d. Anyone able to pick the shares up 
at this level will thus secure a yield of 114 
per cent. This is a satisfactory return on an 
investment in an essential industry. 


Garrard Engineering New Shares 


An attractive proposition among the 
many new shares now available in the market 
free of stamp and registration fee is Garrard 
Engineering and Manufacturing. This com- 
pany recently issued 496,472 Ordinary shares 
of Is. at 2s. per share, and these now com- 
mand a premium of just under 6d. apiece. 
For a total outlay of 2s. 6d. the shares offer 
a useful yield of 8.3 per cent. This pre- 
supposes the maintenance of the dividend 
at 21 per cent. per annum, which has been 
paid for the last couple of years. Last year 
it was covered more than three times, and 
the last balance-sheet showed a general 
reserve and balance on profit and loss 
account together equivalent to double the 
Ordinary capital as increased by the present 
new issue. 

The company is the leading producer of 
gramophone motors, and is famous for 
gramophone record changers and other 
equipment. It also makes automatic ticket 
numbering and issuing machines. Through 
an associate company, Westinghouse 
Garrard Ticket Machines, it has a share in 
the provision of fittings for the booking 
offices on the London Underground. 

The new money is required to finance 
extensions to the factory premises and supply 
additional working capital. It should be well 
employed. 
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THE “SPECTATOR”? CROSSWORD ‘No. 743 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
ion opened after noon on Tuesday week, August 25th, addressed Crossword, 
Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
the form 
solution and the name of the winner will be published im the following issue.] 


Solutions 
S.A. The 








metal. (5.) 


The 
Solihul! 


21. Cuttle’s speciality. 
2, An outstanding turn but 


winner of Spectator Crossword No. 741 is: 
Birmingham. 








(4.) 


Solution 


ill-mannered. 


Mr. H. 


STAFFORD, 


to 





Across 7. A change . linen. (5.) da aad 
1. I go into the infernal regions and * ey ay oe 
hat’s all. (10 See4 : . 
aS : ? 9. “ A livelier twinkles in the grass. 
6. More than enough, (4.) Tennyson.) (7.) 
10, Journey's end for many. (5.) 14. Fortifications like the potter’s products. 
11, The craze of the single ? (9.) a0.) 
2. He’s definitely county, this sheriff. 35° MO. also L.B.W. (anag.) (5, 4.) 
(8.) . : 18. The Irishman stops ang becomes a 
13. Canter when unconscious. (6.) Scot. (9.) 
15. “All the little emptiness of ——." 49 Everybody said yes? (7.) 
(Brooke.) ) : 23. 16 in eruption to the south-east. (6.) 
16. It might erupt before turning. (4.) 25. Force. (5.) 
17. Go fifty-fifty about the ape. (5.) 27. Talk about the French! (5.) 
20. Motor-launch with a cargo of rough 28. Mrs. Ward’s William. (4.) 





a Crossword No, 741 
24. Cut short the smile with a kiss. (6.) 
26. She was, it seems, to end her trip. Se ee a 
.) 
29. “ The "s wrong, the proud man’s gee 
contumely.”"" (Shakespeare.) (9.) anaes i nanan 
30. He was imprisoned in a cloven pine. rt 
(5) 
31. The maid of Astolat. (4.) 
32. These blinds make snipe sneer. (10.5 
Down 
1. “Her eyes are —— of silent prayer.” 
(Tennyson.) (5.) 
2. He came out of the West. (9.) 
3. The cricketing daughters of Zeus. 
(6.) 
4. Chastisement of the joint? (10.) 
5. Three times as many as 3. (4.) 
Solution on August 28th 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid. 


3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters, 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. i/- extra, 
Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, Tele- 
phone EUSton 322 3221. 
PERSONAL 

NCESTORS TRACED. Crests verified. 

Lamsert & Raccerr (8), Genealogists 
and Record Searchers, 48, Woodhurst 


Avenue, Watford, Herts 
RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable introduc- 


tions confidentially arranged. Free 
Details from.—MarJorie ngogns. (Dept. §). 

392, Strand, London, C.2. 
RT.—Take up Water Colour. Six 
famous Artists teach you by post. 
The Course is a sheer joy, easy, imexpen- 
Sive. Pupils exhibit in Royal Academy, &c 
Other Postal Courses in every branch of 
Art. Illustrated Prospectus free.—Press 
(Dept. S.P.8), Tudor Hall, 


Art Scnoo. Lr. 
8.E.23. 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1 
1940 Members everywhere. Write 
Particulars. 
ANCER PATIENT. (53764.) 
(63) umable to work, cared 
devoted wife. Only son seriously ill 
needed for special foods. Please help us 
to care for him (also hundreds of other 
cases). National Society for Cancer 
Appeal Gi, Victoria Street, 


231, 
for 


Poor man 
for 


AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. 
postal courses. Brocnures 3d.—Secretary, 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6. 
] OUGLAS V. MORGAN calculates the 
Planetary Positions at the time of your 
birth and advises on Health: Business: 
Finance; Marriage. Send birth data 
10s. 6d.—‘‘Fairfield,"’ Energlyn, 
(Glamorgan). 
).XPRESS YOURSELF in saleable writing. 
+ No Sales—No fees. Send for Free Rl 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” 
7 ScuHoot or Svuccessru. a a Lrp., 
124, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
YROUND Floor Office Peontnne, to let 
with window space if required. 
Hammersmith Broadway, Telephone, Secre- 
tarial service. 3} gns. weekly.—Box 700C. 
paoratres EXPERTLY ANALYSED 
for Character, Aptitudes, etc., by a 
noted graphologist. Partics. from Box 564C 
OANS from £50—without  security.- 
4 Monthly Salaries Loan Co., Ltd., 176, 
Piccadilly, 1. Tel. LAN. 5713. 


EPLY to many enquiries. ** Medeq 

Health Centre is an orggnisation of 
experts representing all branches of medical 
science, to advise and discuss with you 
your health — and treatment. 
Informal visit by appointment free. 
** Medeq,”” 60-10, Duke St., W.1. GRO. 6481 


| HE Marriage Society, limited by guaran- 








tee, not for profit 
seeking to promote happy and 
marriages. Enquiries invited Sec 

London, N.W.8 


26, Wellington Rd., 


ONTACT LENSES.—Wear 


lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own Practitioner. Details from— 
Reece 


Tue Contact Lens Finance Co., 4, 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 
NRESCENT Smoking Mixture, the famous 
| Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. 2s. 6d 
} per 4 ozs., post free.—SHRIMPTON AND Cooks, 
| Bromsgrove. (Estb. over a century.) 
| HH loss and scalp disorders. Consult 
| F. C. Boorn, Qualified Trichologist 
Ta, Clifford Street, W.1. Hyd. 5660 
HOUSE with unrationed 
| 
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Est 1922, 
I EAT YOUR 


| oil, the cheapest form of clean, labour | 
free, automatic heat Your boiler can be 
converted for about £200, including tank 
Write—Nu-Way HEATING PLANTS Lrp., 
Droitwich. 

‘\TAMMER, NERVOUS “STOP” FEAR 

Remedied by Psychological Processes. 

Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for Booklet 
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ABLE WARE REPLACEMENTS. Heal 
Son can now supply replacements 

following tablewares, ‘’ Country 
Bunch,” *‘ Coloured Bands,”’ ** Niger Red,”’ 
wr Leaf.’’—-196, Tottenham Court Road, 


FOR SALE 


YPEWRITERS. All makes and prices. 

Office or Portable. Most language Key- 
boards. Also Adding, Listing and 
lating Machines for sale P. or Hire. 
Nu-Bilt Typewriters Ltd. (London's Largest 
Stockists.) 25, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
(Near Holborn Tube Station.) CHA, 8172 
(8 lines). 


SHOPPING BY POST 
PRE-WAR VIENNESE DELICACY. 
The unforgettable original Pischinger 

tea-time creation. Chocolate encased hazel 
nut cream Expensive but indescribably 
delicious. Original Wiener Spezialitat 
| packing. 8 separate portions: 12s. per box. 
| (7 oz. net) 3 for 35s. Sultana & Cherry 
Fruit Cake Australia’s best, made with 
fresh eggs. 3 lb. lls. Ox Tongue, delicious 
and tender 6 lb. net 72s Mushrooms in 
Butter. 3} oz. tins 3 for 12s Tomato 
Juice, Finest South African. 10 tins for 
16s All post paid Shilling Coffee Co., 
Ltd:, 16 Philpot Lane, London, C.3. 
NHOICEST DESSERT APPLES.—All chief 
early varieties available—carriage pre- 
paid—in non-returnable Fiborite cases. 
Approx 11 Ibs. Viscount 
Bledisloe Redhill Lydney, 
Gloucester. 
NLOTTED CREAM, packed tn j Ib. and 1 





16s. Apply 
Apple Orchards, 


lb. tims, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
6s 9d. and 13s. respectively.—Wessex 
Cuepps Lrp., Sherborne, Dorset. 





| ys °X GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
| appliances sent on by registered post 
Send for our Pree Price List now 

| Frertac, 34, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 


NENUINE BURBERRYS Ladies’ and 
Men's £7, Super model £11 1ls.. wool 
zabardine, £16 16s. Approval against cash 
Edward Angel Ltd., Dept. D., 1, Catherine 
Street, Aldwych, W.C 
NEY heavy off white linen 
4 4 yds. x 40 ins., each 19s 
Satisfaction or money back.—H 
Lrp (Dept 118), Stoke 
Road, London, N.16 
y.EW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1. Natural 
4N Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 17s. 6 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 22s. 
(a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 19s., 
32 in. ef@ch 24s. New 
Lengths 6 yds. x 36 in. 
Post _ Is. eer or 
H. Conway, Lro. (Dept 454), 1. 
Newington Road. London, N.16 
JARACHUTES. Pure White Heavy Eng- 
lish Silk 24 Panels; each panel 36 in. x 

132 in. 3 in. at top 4 panels 20s. 8 panels 
| 39s. 6d. Whole parachute 115s. Post and 
| packing 1s. Satisfaction or money back. 
H. Conway, Lrp., (Dept. . 1. Stoke 
| Newington Road, London, N.1 


GARDENING 


LLWOOD’'S CARNATION cuT 
4 FLOWERS The ideal gift for all 
occasions Specially selected colours or 
shades Direct from the largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One 
quality only, the Write for catalogue. 
Attwoop Bros. Lrtp. Largest Carnation 
Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept. 
53, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


LITERARY 


sé "VE ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE— 

but I’ve never got started.’ Make 
a start today—papers are larger than they 
have been for over 12 years. Two or three 





lengths. 
Post Is. 
Conway, 
Newington 


money back.— 
Stoke 


| 
| 
| mixed 





hours postal tuition a week from the L& 
will start you writing—and earning. Free 
book from: Prospectus Dept., The London 


Journalism, 57, oem Square 
L ndon, W.C.1 (MUS 


457 
‘There are LSJ students all over the world."’ 
YMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office 


4 staff, men and women. Typewriting: 
Duplicating.—Sretta FisHer Bureau, 15, 
Strand, W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090 
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The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the lifeboat Service to main- 
tain its efficiency by sending a 
contribution, however small, 
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His Grace The Duke of Northumberiand. 











ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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é Postal subscription. a 
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Popular Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photo- | 
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j 4 1,000, Carbon copies 6¢d., 
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[TWELVE AUSTRALIAN ARTISTS. Arts | 
Council Exhibition New Burlington 
Galleries, Old Burlington Street, W.1. 
Open till Aug. 22 fons., Weds., Fris. 
Sats. 10-6; Tues. and Thurs. 10-8. Adm. 1s. 
y ORLD PaRSR SECS _ for Mental 
Healt War t Voman 
Assistant to Secr some 
editorial experix wwledge 
of languages. not less 
than £475 per u writing 
for particu’ Ianchester 
Street, Ly 


edited by | 


a | 
she, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons 
advertisements must be made 
Local Office of the Ministry of Lab« 


caswering these 
through a 


our ora 


Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 


| cant is a@ man aged 18-64 
woman aged 18-59 
or the employment. 
the provisions of the Notification of 
cies Order, 1952 


inclusive unless 
is excepted from 


inclusive or a 


he or 


Vacan- 


Br, invites applications for Features and 





Drama Producer, Bangor. Duties 
include selecting and editing plays and 
feature programmes, commis ioning scripts 
and production in studio. Qua! tions: 
ssential: wide knowledge otf and 
Welsh language, appreciation < e of 

| written and spoken word in » and 
English, awareness of cultural tivities 
and current affairs in Wales, a” *ramatic 
production; Desirable: experie: drama- 
tic or other writing. Salary «/ pusibly 
higher if qualifications excepts .«i) with 
5 annual increments to maximum £1.065 
per annum Applications to Appx intments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked ‘85 Spt,’" within a week For 
acknowledgment please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 

BC invites applications for Second 

Drama Producer, Midiand Region. 
Birmingham Qualifications Essential 
professional training and experience of 
production in broadcasting, theatre or film 
studios; Desirable: ability to adapt and 

| edit scripts, lively interest in lighter forms 
of drama and knowledge of mu Pr 













































ence to candidates under 35 ye 
| £795 (possibly higher if qualifica 
exceptional) rising by 5 annual increments 
to maximum £1,065 per annum Applica- 
tions to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, marked 88 Spt,”’ 
within a week For acknowledgment please 
enclose stamped addressed envelope 
Be . _Tequires Bulgarian Ro umanian, 
Yugoslav and Russian Dictat 
Typists No immediate vacancies, but can- 
didates passing tests will be nsidered for 
relief work and future vacar urate 
and quick typing from an- 
Buag e concerned and w ze 
of English required. Startin 
plus 10s. language allowance 
to ppointments Officer z 
House London, W.1 marked s 
Spt 
3 requires Arabic Dictation 
with Arabic as mother : 
typing , and accurate eae = 
ictation in Arabi ! 
(possibly higher if quali 
tional) with 5 annual 
maximum £7 5s. per week al 
guage Allowance Applicati n oi 
ments Officer, Br adcasting House, I ndon 
W.1, marked “89 Spt,”’ within a week 
YNHIEF ASSISTANT in Editorial and 
Public Relations Department required 
by the Royal National Ins for the 
Blind The nation-wide activities of the 
Institute, an _ entirely voluntar y societs, 
cover the welfare of the Blind Community 
from all aspects. It is the largest pub- 
lisher of embossed periodicals and books 
of every kind in the British Empire. and 
also issues letterpress magazines, booklets 
and reports of first-class ——— Appli- 
cants, preferably under 40 of age, 
in addition to being well read sh yuld have 
writing ability, easiness im social contacts, 
and some experience of edi‘orial letter- 
press technique. Commencing salary about 
£800 a year. Pension Scheme. Apply in 
writing giving age and details of experience 
to the Secretary-General, 224, Great Port- 
land Street, London, W.1 
YOLLABORATION on very interesting 
and new aspect of politic 
nature sought with Young ‘ 
fully conversant with theory of i 
|} economy and statistics. Must be Univ oral ty 





graduate (Oxford 
Not full time job. Good salary.—B« 


or Cambridge preferred). 


x 695C 


\ YELL KNOWN London publisher re- 
quires experienced young man to take 
charge publicity Write giving details.— 
Box 98C. ees Le 
EN TERTAIN MENTS 
RVING Whi. 8657. Nightly at 10.30 
(Sun. 9.30), a saucy satirical Revue. 
Mems. 5s._year ; 
CONCERTS | 
H?*: wooD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
AL ALBERT HALL 
Nightly “Sundays Excepted) at 7.30, 
ntil Sat. Sept. 19th. 

Tickets: as 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d. at 
Hall (KEN. 8212) n Agents. 2,000 
Promenade (with seating for 440) 2s. 6d., 
available | nightly at doors only. 

ACCOMMODATION 
DINBURGH.—Sup. board resid. (private 
villa). Good food. oel* full board. 
64. B. & B.— 


| 
=f 





OAST between Hastings and R 
ye. High 
up. Grand sea views. Sh 
— furnishea bungalow neltered, pone 
arc’ mod. con., g 
to careful _ tenants only . ~, “ioe.” eae 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


CCOMMODATION sought {fo 

couple from Autumn. Two target? 
rooms with h. and c. basins, electric ee 
and fires, unfurnished or comf rtably rong 
nished. Modern bathroom oard Be 
dance in day. Healthy country or seasim 
area close small town, England or Scotian 


Quiet essential 


F ~ 
x ull particulars and ¢ termg 


Strathearn Herald, Crieff. 


HOTELS / AND GUEST HOUSES 


BEAUTIFUL Country Home Convaleg. 
cence or Rest. Good nursing, with 
available treatments, massage, electro. 
| et ee Building or slimmi 
diets very comfort adio, television, 
etc.- Prigcie. _, eawood Grange, Lap. 
worth, Warwic 
OGNOR , ae holidays 
Guest House. Good food, hor Me 
Widworthy, Sylvan Way Tel: “50. 
OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Couré w, 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
front. Gardens, Putting Green, Garages, 
Superlative food Sept. 8 gns., Oct. om 
wards 6 gens. inclusive. 
ANTERBURY. — For good food, comfort, 
/ pleasant surroundings, stay at the RED 


First class 
fort.- 


House, London Road, Canterbury. Tel. 3578, 
YOTSWOLDS. Residential Hotel, wel] 
heated, good cooking, garden, own 
poultry, restful, near buses, shops.—Ow 
Rep Lion, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. Tel.: 
66. Winter from 3} gns., Summer 5-7 gng. 





NOATHLAND, North Yorkshire Moors. 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of 
real country and the heather Super com- 
fort. home cooking. H. & c. water, electrig 
fires and bedside lights all rooms. Village 
served by buses and trains 
UESTS welcome modernised tarmhouse 


G 


on beautiful Estuary. London 40 miles, 


ens Box 697C 
r OTEL ROYAL-BELLEVUE, St. Cast, 
Cétes-du-Nord. The leading h tel. right 

























nm the beach, friendly atm ere 
French cooking Terms . 
Sept 20th from 28s 

I AKES Ch arm. olc 

4M qd. ( Mod 
Amblesid 

I ITTLE GUIDE to Br tain’ s Village Inns, 

4 Hotels, Farms, Gues 6d., 
postage 3d.—S. P. H1 a St., 
Torquay 
I YE The Hope Anchor AA, 

appr oved Licensed Sup toa 

na € entre ideal ior holi- 
ays Reve 2216 

) EPTEMBER holiday in the Isle of Wight. 
N Paying guests rece i i ate house 
near sea Own tt bath- 
room. Two-three bedr garage, 

Box 699C 

YOURING IN IRELAND ? You 

spend some time at Shryne 
Tara, Co. Meath 
APRICOTS! 

We score another success ! Our APRICOTS 
in Syrup in 29 z tins may now be 
ordered, delivery late July, early August, 
56s. dozen Also our YELLOW CLING 
PEACHES, WILLIAM PEARS AND 
STRAWBERRIES, GREENGAGES, BLACK- 
BERRIES, all in Syrup in 29 oz. tins respec- 
tively 60s., 56s., 54s., 48s., 56s., per dozen. 
delivery July/Aug. in rotation as received. 
Carriage and packing 3s. 10d. dozen, % 
half dozen. Cheque with order please to 


EASTON FRUIT FARM PRODUCTS LID., 
BIGBURY, S. DEVON 











Please state Station. Orders acknowledged 
by return. 
— 











A 
PERFECT HOLIDAY 
in 
SUNSHINE or SHOWER 


at 
SMEDLEY’S 
HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


in the heart of lovely 
DERBYSHIRE 

The booklet of Smediey’s, and Summer 

programme will be gladly sent on 

application to The Manager, Smediey's 

Hydro, Matlock. 




















as & Newspaper. ered as 


wc. 
“he Werks: Boe 


Em 
Telephone: EUSton 3221. 
per annum (52 weeks) 


Printed in Great Britain by Groros 
Postage on this 


ines mail matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Benaivor 
issue: Inland and Ovétecns, 


. 23, 1896. Sent by Tue Spectator Ltp., 
& Co., _— 36-37 Steward St.. London, E.1. 
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at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
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